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a 
VERYONE on board the 
little Sicilian train was 
worried over the health of 
the engine. It seemed in grave 
danger of expiring before it 
reached its destination. Many 
of the passengers said they 
would yet have to get out and 
carry it, and considering the 
miniature size of it, that might 
have solved the transportation 

problem. 

“T think,” remarked a black- 
haired boy who seemed to be 
an American, “that there ought 
to be some sort of child-labor 
law in Europe to prevent rail- 
way engines’ pulling trains be- 
fore they have grown up. In my 
country the engines are four 
times the size of this one, and 
when they start toward a place 
they get there. They even get 
there on time.” 

The Sicilian passengers regarded him 
with respect. They did not doubt that 
America is a wonderful land where 
everything is perfect. The ordinary 
Sicilian thinks that America is the 
place where you will go when you die 
—if you are very good. 

But the boy’s sister, who was curled 
up on the seat beside him, gave him a 
mocking, significant smile that made 
him grin a little ruefully. “‘In my 
country,” she mimicked in a low 
voice. “Listen to him, father! ‘In my 
country’! Don’t you realize that in 
your country, Nick, everything is just 
exactly as it is in Sicily ?” 

The boy flushed at the teasing 
words and at his father’s amused 
glance; he even wriggled with embar- 
rassment, but his mother patted his 
shoulder approvingly. Though she had 
married a member of the Italian em- 
bassy in Washington, she was an 
American born and bred, and the chil- 
dren, who had been born and edu- 
cated in Washington, thought and 
talked as Americans do. It was no 
wonder that Nick’s tongue had 
slipped. When his sister continued to 
tease him he reminded her of some- 
thing that made her stop abruptly. 
The conductor, who was passing, 
overheard what Nick said and turned 
sharply. 

“No animals are allowed in this 
compartment,” he told them. “If you 
have a cat in your bags you must 
move into third-class. I’m sorry, but 
the rule is strict.” 

Nick blinked at him. At first he did 
not know what the conductor meant. 
Then he laughed. “Take a look!” he 
said and opened all four of the suit- 
cases to prove that there were no cats 
inside. The official moved away, 
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The long street was dark, and only an occasional light gleamed from the alleys 
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Count Reni visits his estate 


wondering why the boy had so seriously 
warned his sister not to let the cat out of the 
bag; but he did not pretend to understand 
Americans. 

When he was gone the brother and sister 
laughed delightedly. “Wasn’t that too funny !” 
exclaimed pretty, sixteen-year-old Agnes. 

“The cat isn’t in our bags, it’s on them, 
eh?” her father said and smiled. With a nod 
of his head he indicated the name Curtis that 
with different initials was painted on each 
leather suitcase. It was his wife’s name before 
she had married him, and it was the name 
under which the family were traveling. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

The hereditary owners of the great estates 
in Sicily live as far away from them as they 
conveniently can. The rich and noble families 
of the island seldom live anywhere near their 
land. Those who cannot afford to go away 
live in Palermo, the largest city, but most of 
them, it seems, leave Sicily altogether; they 
live in Naples, in Rome or in Paris. Many 
have never seen Sicily since their childhood; 
many have never seen it at all. Their estates 
are in the hands of overseers who rent the 
land to the peasants and squeeze out of them 
all the money they can get. 

What with high taxes and harsh agents the 
poor of Sicily know suffering as people know 
it in few other lands. Public and private offi- 
cials alike grind the peasants down, and in 
spite of the compulsory educational law igno- 
rance and poverty go hand in hand. The 
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harshness of some of the overseers can hardly 
be exaggerated. Many enrich themselves at 
the expense of their employers; others, egged 
on by the absent owners, who want to make 
a brave show in the distant cities in which 
they live, continue to force more and more 
money from the estates. In either case the 
peasant farmers have to pay; and they pay 
not only in coin but in broken and starved 
bodies, premature old age and weakened 
morals. To steal and lie and beg are but nat- 
ural for generations that have been oppressed 
beyond endurance. 

Many nations have owned beautiful Sicily 
since the days when it was the granary of 
the ancient world, but all of them have op- 
pressed it. Now it belongs to Italy and shares 
in the wretchedness of all the southern part 
of the country, which is struggling under 
heavy taxes and hereditary lack of thrift. In 
spite of the unmatched beauty of the scenery 
it is perhaps little wonder that the wealthy 
landlords of Sicily prefer to live where there 
are more culture and civilization. 

Among the wealthy landowners was the 
grandfather of Nick and Agnes Trifari, who 
had carried his son to Rome when he was a 
child and reared him there. After the old man 
died, his son, now Count of Reni in Sicily, — 
though he had only the vaguest recollections 
of his estate ——had received a diplomatic ap- 
pointment in Washington and, allowing his 
Sicilian inheritance to remain in the hands 
of the agent his father had employed, had 





taken up his residence in Amer- 
ica. He had married a rich and 
charming Washington girl and 
had brought his two children 
up in America; his only con- 
nection with his ancestral home 
was the checks that came regu- 
larly from the overseer. In that 
respect he was like most of his 
noble countrymen and _ there- 
fore saw nothing wrong in the 
arrangement. 
But for the last three years 
Count Reni had been much 
puzzled over something. Sev- 
eral times American friends, 
going to Sicily for their health 
or to paint pictures of the won- 
derful scenery or merely to 
enjoy a visit in the lovely land, 
had asked whether they could 
lease his villa, and he had 
always been glad to comply. 
But not one of the new 
occupants had stayed in the house 
longer than a week. They wrote him 
apologetically and wittily, but none 
the less firmly, that it was haunted. 
Often they were a little ashamed of 
themselves; always they made a joke 
of the matter; but they would not 
stay, and the villa, which ought to 
have brought a comfortable sum in 
rent, stood vacant season after season. 
Ugo Amato, agent of the estate and 
caretaker of the villa for thirty years, 
wrote that there was indeed some- 
thing extraordinary about the place 
and that he could not induce tenants 
to stay. He himself did not mind siay- 
ing there; he was not afraid of 
ghosts; but servants and tenants fied. 
What could you do? 

As Count Reni pondered the matter 
the idea of going to Sicily and inves- 
tigating personally finally occurred to 
him. Though he himself could hardly 
remember his home, his friends who 
would not stay in the haunted villa 
were nevertheless sincere in praising 
the beauty of it and of its surround- 
ings. Yes, he might really do such an 
unusual thing as visit his own estate! 
Once the idea had occurred to him 
it interested him. 

And then it was that Nick—he 
would not let anyone call him Niccolo 
—made a suggestion. Why not go 
incognito? Why not all go as Ameri- 
can friends of Count Reni and pretend 
that they had leased the villa from 
him? In that way they might find out 
something they would never learn 
otherwise. Though at first they all 
laughed at the suggestion, it finally 
took possession of them. Why not, 
indeed? No one in Sicily knew them, 
least of all the overseer; and who 
knew what they might not discover! 
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It would be the easiest thing in the world 
for them to pass as Americans, for they were 
Americans. Even the count, clean-shaven, a 
little gray at the temples and wearing tortoise- 
shell glasses, did not seem much like an Ital- 
ian. He looked like the ordinary American 
business man of middle age-and might have 
been Mr. Thomas M. Smith or Mr. Christo- 
pher B. Jones. But because his wife’s name 


had been Curtis he temporarily became Mr. . 


Stephen Curtis. 

They crossed the Atlantic under their right- 
ful name but, on leaving Naples for Sicily, 
they took their nom de guerre. They had it 
painted in black letters on their bags and 
trunks; they had visiting cards engraved 
with it. They went in for the game whole- 
heartedly and joyously; it amused them. A 
letter that the count had written before they 
left Washington informed the agent at Villa 
Reni that a family named Curtis had leased 
the place and directed that he should imme- 
diately make it ready for them. A dispatch 
from Naples, signed S. F, Curtis, acquainted 
him with the time of their arrival. They had 
spent a night on a crowded boat, crossing 
from the mainland of Italy to Sicily. They 
had landed at Palermo that morning. And 
now a miniature train was taking them from 
the city toward the little town of Reni high 
among the mountains miles away along the 
coast. Twilight had fallen, but they were still 
far from their destination. : 

On one side of the little train as it heroi- 
cally struggled on lay the blue Ionian Sea— 
almost too blue to be true—and on the other, 
high cliffs, among which were perched little 
white towns, grim Norman castles, half fallen 
in ruins ‘and often relics of Saracen architec- 
ture. Groves of oranges and lemons and dusty 
green olive orchards dotted the slopes. Both 
sea view and landscape were beautiful, but 
even beauty grows monotonous after a time, 
and now the passengers were too much ex- 
hausted to admire it further. The air was 
cool with the falling night; lights were begin- 
ning to twinkle in the villages; the white 
peak of Etna stood forth against a pale pink 
sky. The dusk deepened into darkness, and 
darkness had been with them some time when 
the train halted in front of a lonely little sea- 
side station that the conductor politely in- 
formed his passengers from America was 
where they left the train for Reni. The town 
itself, he explained, was perched high among 
the mountains, and they could reach it only 
by a carriage road. The four of them stepped 
down on a long dark platform, and the train 
continued on its way. As the lights vanished 
everyone felt at a loss what to do. 

“Well, dad, where do we go from here?” 
asked Nick, trying to get his father to do 
something. 

Count Reni was standing helplessly on his 
ancestral land with no idea what to do. “In 
my dispatch I told Amato to meet us,” he 
fumed, looking all round for some traces of 
the overseer. “I told him pointedly.” 

“Well, perhaps he will come yet,” his wife 
said soothingly. “It must be difficult to know 
just exactly when to meet a Sicilian train. 
Let’s sit down on our bags and wait.” 

“Mid skyscrapers and tramways though we 
may roam, be it ever so humble there’s no 
place like home,” remarked Nick as they all 
seated themselves on their suitcases. ““Breathes 
there the man with soul so dead —’” 

“Nick!” his father reproved him sharply, 
for he did not altogether relish the banter. “If 
it had not been for your absurd scheme to 
come incognito, we should have been met 
with a brass band.” 

“Then let us be thankful for our incog- 
nito,” said the countess. “I had rather not be 
met at all than be met with too.much pomp. 
Don’t blame Nick. It’s really much nicer to 
come this way than to have bonfires and 
dances and triumphal arches in our honor. I 
believe I see a carriage now. Yes, I do! Here 
comes your tardy overseer, Stefano!” 

“Stephen,” corrected her husband quickly. 
“Now do not forget your parts. Let everyone 
remember that we are four simple American 
tourists who have leased Villa Reni from its 
owner only for a short period, and who really 
have no concern with anything except scen- 
ery and the air and our own personal comfort. 
Ah! Hello there!” he shouted as the carriage 
approached. “Is that Ugo Amato? Why were 
you not here when the train arrived?” 

“Sorry, signor,” came a heavy voice out of 
the darkness. 

The man made no other apology or ex- 
planation, but drove the carriage beside the 
platform and got out to help them into it. 
He piled their bags in with them and ex- 
plained that another carriage would fetch 
their trunks. Then began the long rough drive 
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up and up and up a winding road toward the 
village on the cliff. It was too dark to see 
anything, but the air was filled with the fra- 
grance of roses that hung over high stone 
walls along the route. 

“Home, sweet home!” whispered Agnes to 
her father as she sniffed the scented air. 
“There’s no doubt about the adjective, dad! 
I smell all kinds of roses and orange blossoms 
and flowers that I’m sure I never heard of 
before! I know this is going to be the sweet- 
est sweet home anybody ever had!” 

But a few moments later she buried her 
nose in her handkerchief to shut out the 
odors. The carriage had turned into the one 
long street of the town, and from every little 
alleyway that opened from it came the un- 
pleasant scent of the native homes. Few 
people were about, and the overseer explained 
that almost all the villagers went to bed early 
to save the expense of oil for their lamps. Oil, 
he explained, was highly taxed. So the long 
street was dark, and only an occasional light 
gleamed from the alleys that climbed the 
cliff like flights of steep stairs. The buildings 
that bordered the street were two or three 
stories high and had Moorish balconies and 


doorways. It looked interesting in the star- 
light, but hovels miserable beyond descrip- 
tion surely filled the alleys that branched off 
it. The kindly dark hid them, however, and 
the new arrivals were spared the depressing 
sight. 

When the carriage had left the town and 
continued its climb up the mountains the air 
again became fresh and sweet. Mountain and 
sea and orange grove added their fragrance 
to the breeze, and Agnes put down her hand- 
kerchief. A little later some one with a torch 
opened a big iron gate in front of them, and 
the carriage turned into a driveway that led 
through what was almost a jungle of trees 
and shrubs and stopped at a low building the 
walls of which gleamed white. There in the 
flickering torchlight they scrambled out upon 
a long stone terrace and saw a heavy carved 
door swing open for them. A light streamed 
from the hallway as a stout woman who had 
opened the door held up.a lamp and shaded it 
with her hand. This was Villa Reni, the home 
of their ancestors, and the count and the 
countess and their children bent their heads 
to the low lintel and entered as strangers. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


EVIE 





of the big change that’s comin’ down 
to your home, Evie honey ?” 

Evie almost asked, “What change?” But 
she bit her lip in time. It was always well to 
be careful what you told Aunt Lu, who 
seemed to spend her life in spreading rumors 
throughout the little mountain settlement 
and the surrounding farm country. 

So Evie remarked, “Changes will .come, 
Aunt Lu.” She rested her sack of corn meal 
upon Aunt Lu’s fence and waited to learn 
more from the garrulous old lady, who sat 
rocking to and fro on her front porch. 

“And the Widow Collins don’t fancy chil- 
der. D’ye recollect that time she chased her 
dogs on them school childer picking violets 
in her pasture lot? So I’m wonderin’ what 
your poppey is plannin’ to do about you and 
your little brothers.” And Aunt Lu leaned 
forward to learn. 

Evie, aghast at the words, was just able to 
murmur in self-defense, “ ’Tain’t decided yet, 
Aunt Lu.” Then, fearing that her questioner 
would see her dismay, the girl hurriedly bal- 
anced the corn meal upon her shoulders and 
almost ran down the road. 

That, then, was the root of her father’s 
strange actions for the last two months. She 
had felt all along that he might marry again. 
But the Widow Collins—Evie’s fears had not 
included that dread person! 

Evie did not tell the boys what she had 
just learned. She must summon her courage 
that evening when her father returned and 
ask him his plans. She hid her anxiety suc- 
cessfully, and the day passed as usual; it was 
filed with a great deal of work for her, 
though she got some help from the boys, who 
fought and played together all unaware of 
the big change that was coming into their 
lives. Mingled feelings ruled Evie’s thoughts 
that day—resentment that the news had 
come to her from an outsider, a queer sense 
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The cabin home of Jim Farley 
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of pride that her father had won where 
others had failed, and above all her fear for 
her own and the boys’ future. 

Jim Farley, Evie’s father, was not so hard- 
hearted as his actions would indicate, bui 
he was weak and easily influenced. Evie’s 
mother had not been a woman of strong will; 
she had always been submissive and not a 
little afraid of her husband, who at times 
fell into violent tempers; but Evie had no 
real fear of him and might have been able to 
influence him if she had been older and wiser. 
As it was, she was only a slim girl of four- 
teen years, small for her age and timid look- 
ing except for the daring gleam in her blue 
eyes. Her hair was reddish and hung in two 
long, tapering braids down her straight little 
back; her face was a bit freckled, and her 
features were small—her mouth was espe- 
cially so, and it was very red. Though she 
was not exactly pretty, the mountain people, 
her neighbors, said that she was “peart-look- 
ing,” a term that implied that she had more 
claims to common sense than to beauty. 

The children had their supper. Then fol- 
lowed the nightly tussle over the matter of 
washing hands, faces and feet before going 
to bed. So far Evie had always won, but the 
boys never gave up hope that some lucky 
evening they should be able to persuade her 
from the despised ceremony at the tin wash- 
bowl. She hustled them into bed and sat 
down by the open door to wait for her 
father. She expected that he would be late; 
he was always late coming home now. Her 
discovery to-day told Evie that the evenings 
found him “courtin’.” 

The weightiest matters seldom keep a 
healthy, growing girl awake, especially if 
she keeps house for five “men-folk” and does 
most of the work unaided. So Evie fell asleep 
with her head propped against the doorpost. 
It was late when her father’s shuffling walk 
that knocked the pebbles about on the path 
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woke her. He was astonished to find his 
daughter up and seemingly waiting for him. 
Heretofore she had left him something to eat 
in front of the fire and gone to bed. 

“Why, honey —” he remonstrated. 

Evie felt that the endearing term was out 
of place in view of his deceit toward her and 
led her to interrupt him. “Have you had any 
supper?” she asked. 

“Well, I ain’t what you’d call hungry, but 
what you got?” 

—— and corn bread and some butter- 
milk.” 

“That all?” Jim Farley grunted. 

“Poppey,” said Evie boldly, “you know 
you haven’t given me money for food 4n a 
long while, so that’s all there is.” 

“That is so, now I come to think of it, 
honey. Let’s see—here.” He pulled a bill from 
a tobacco bag he took from his pocket and 
gave it to her. “Now dish me up some beans.” 

Evie took the money—it was five dollars— 
and, unsuccessfully hiding her surprise at the 
amount, went into the house. She stopped in 
front of the open fireplace and, swinging an 
iron pot on its crane toward her, piled a plate 
high with beans. Those with a huge piece of 
corn bread and a glass of buttermilk she put 
on the table and stood in front of the fire, 
watching her father eat and wondering when 
he would tell her of his intention. 

“Boys in bed?” 

“Ves,” 

“Fire feels good. Cold in the evenings for 
this time of year. You ain’t cold, settin’ 
waitin’ for me, honey ?” 

“No,” Evie replied rather cuftly. 

For some time he kept up a smattering 
of jerked-out statements and questions; he 
seemed embarrassed. That and his unusual 
sympathy and the five-dollar bill made Evie 
suspicious. Was he preparing to tell her of 
the Widow Collins, or had he seen by her 
manner that she already knew and was angry 
with him? If he thought she was angry, he 
was probably trying to keep as far as possible 
from the subject. 

He ate two helpings of beans, all the while 
making a great deal of small talk. Then he 
yawned and said, “I’m goin’ to bed.” 

So he was avoiding the unpleasantness of 
telling her. He was leaving it to her, when 
she should happen to hear of it, to be the 
first to speak of it. That was characteristic of 
her father. But she had determined to know 
to-night. 

“T want to ask you something,” she began 
bravely. “What are you goin’ to do about me 
and the boys when—when you marry the 
Widow Collins, poppey ?” 

Jim started and looked at her keenly, but 
he saw by her face that she was not going to 
make a row. Evie had taken him to task on 
a few occasions when he had been harsh to 
the boys. He did not like her anger and was 
much relieved to know that at present he 
was safe. “So you’ve heard? Now, I’ve been 
meanin’ to tell you about me and the widow 
for some time, but no time seemed exactly 
fittin’, About you and the boys. Well, you 
know as how she ain’t overly fond of childer; 
*tain’t nothin’ against her; we all have our 
likes and dislikes, as it were.” 

“About me and the boys?” Evie suggested 
quaveringly. 

“I want to do right by you, you: know, 
Evie; but she won’t hear of havin’ you to 
her house. We’re goin’ to live there,” he ex- 
plained with pride, for the Widow Collins 
owned the finest house in the settlement. 

“And so,” Evie broke in eagerly, “you're 
goin’ to let me and the boys stay right on 
here just as we’re doin’!” Her face was joy- 
ous with hope. 

“No, no, I can’t be keepin’ two homes; you 
know that, honey. And ‘then ’twouldn’t be 
exactly proper for you to stay on alone with- 
out anyone to look after you. No, that 
wouldn’t do, so—” He paused. 

“Yes?” Fear was back again in Evie’s 
heart; it lurked in her eyes and twisted her 
little face into anxious lines. 

“So, ’m—lI’m findin’ homes for you.” 

“You’re givin’ us away!” 

“T wouldn’t say that, honey; it don’t sound 
nice. I’m findin’ you good homes. Now, your 
Uncle Will wants our Willy and Tommy. 
They’ll be a powerful lot of help to him on 
his big farm and may get it all some day, 
bein’ as your uncle and aunt have no childer. 
Dr. Jones is goin’ to take Sam. He says he’ll 
make a great man of him some day; claims 
our Sammy has a mighty good mind. That 
comes from Sam’s always goin’ over there 
and borrowin’ books, and I used to scold him 
for it.” The father chuckled. Then he looked 
at his daughter in embarrassment, for he 
knew what she was about to ask. 

“And Joey and me, where are we goin’?” 
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Joey was the youngest, her favorite. He had 
been her mother’s favorite also, her baby. 

Jim Farley shuffled his feet a little and 
cleared his throat several times. “I don’t 
know yet. You see, honey, Joey is so little he 
couldn’t be much help to anyone yet. And 
you, you’re strong enough and can work, but 
then you do look a bit weakly; and girls, 
well, everyone seems to have enough girls. 
But don’t you worry, honey; I'll find a home 
for you, a good one.” 

“And you’ve been askin’ round, tryin’ to 
find me a home, some one to take me and 
Joey, and no one wants us—no one!” She hid 
her eyes in the crook of her uplifted arm. She 
felt that never again could she go out and 
face her little world, burdened with the 
shame that her father had brought on her. 
No one wanted her; there was not a place 
into which she could creep and find some 
welcome ! 

“I’m old enough, poppey, and not at all 
afraid. Please let me and Joey stay on here.” 

“No, no, ’twouldn’t be fittin’. Anyhow, 
who’s goin’ to support you here? No!” His 
tone was positive and had a trace of anger 
in it, and Evie knew that it was wiser to 
remain quiet. . 

She stood a minute, looking down into the 
handful of coals in the fireplace; then she 
cleared away the dishes her father had used. 
He was beginning to pull off his shoes pre- 
paratory to getting into the bed in the corner 
of the room, where his son Sam slept 
soundly. In the other room were two beds. 
Evie soon crept into one of them and cuddled 
Joey’s warm little body to hers. She was too 
dazed, too much hurt even to cry. For a long 
time she lay in a sort of mental numbness 
and finally went to sleep to dream of the time 
her mother had begun to teach her to sew 
and to cook, prefacing each lesson with, “I 
ain’t strong, Evie, and when I’m gone I want 
you to look after the boys and your poppey 
and keep ’em comfortable like I’ve tried to 
do ”» 


The next morning she woke with a start. 
She looked round her; everything seemed as 
usual—the bare room with its two beds and 
four chairs, each with its pile of clothes. She 
noticed that there was a big rent in Willy’s 
trousers, which hung over his chair, and she 
wondered how he had so successfully kept 
her from seeing it yesterday. She must get up 
at once and mend it, for he had no others. 

Surely everything was all right; her work, 
her care of them all, would still continue. She 
must have been dreaming, she said to herself 
in protest against the memory of what her 
father had told her last night. But when she 
was fully awake she realized bitterly that 
perhaps to-day her services as home maker 
would end. She dressed tremblingly, but 
habit led her to begin as usual. She started 
the fire and got water from the spring. That 
was Willy’s job, but she would let him 
sleep as long as he wished to-day. Then, while 
the corn bread was cooking and the coffee 
boiling, she mended his trousers. 

Her father was the first to wake. “Boys 
still sleepin’?” he whispered and seemed 
vastly relieved when she nodded. 

He hurriedly ate his breakfast, and Evie 
knew why he was anxious to be away before 
they were up. He was leaving to her the 
painful task of telling them. 

“Uncle Will said he would drive by for the 
boys on his way back from town about noon. 
You have their things ready. Dr. Jones is 
comin’ by this mornin’ for Sam. Tell ’em I'll 
be round to see ’em in their new homes afore 
long. I guess I’ll be back for supper.” He 
— out of the house and down the 
walk, 

Evie decided that it was time to wake the 
boys. She had not dared to ask her father 
again whether he had made any further plans 
for herself and Joey. She could not bear to 
hear him repeat in a voice that fought against 
doubt that he would find a good home for 
them. Even now he was on his way to try 
to persuade some one to take her and the 
four-year-old boy. She could almost hear his 
Voice as it droned over her qualifications— 
her ability to cook, to sew,-to clean house 
and to do the dozens of other things that the 
little farm required. But she looked so small 
and frail that people were afraid she would 
not earn her keep. She, who for more than a 
year had done everything for the six of them, 
not to be wanted anywhere! But she must 
not cry; she heard the scramble of the boys 
as they got into their clothes. It was her duty 
to make the change appear in its best light. 
She realized dimly that the honor of the 
group as a family must be maintained. The 
boys must not leave the home with the least 
resentment against their father. 

At the breakfast table she told them and 
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made the story appear fascinating; she man- 
aged barely to mention the Widow Collins. 
Visits to Uncle Will had always been bright 
spots in their young lives, for he was a jovial, 
kind man who really loved children. To live 
with him and Aunt Minnie and to have the 
freedom of the large farm seemed to Willy 
and Tommy too good to be true. Sammy’s 
prospects were to him no less bright. There 
was nothing he wanted more than to be 
“eddicated,” and the thought of living with 
Dr. Jones and of having access to the good 
man’s small library made the lad beat both 
fists on the table in his glee. 

Then suddenly the three elder boys turned 
toward Evie; their faces were anxious. “But 
we can’t leave you, Evie, and little Joey. 
Where’ll you be?” 

At that Joey looked up from his plate. 
“Me stay here wif Evie, ever an’ ever,” he 
declared. “This our house now.” Satisfied 
with his happy fate, he returned vigorously 
to his eating. 

But Evie did not verify his words, and the 
boys’ anxiety grew. With great effort she hid 
her misery beneath a look of mystery. The 


many a long day when he was perhaps miles 
and miles away from her. 

She went wading in the creek with him; 
they made tiny ponds for minnows and baby 
tadpoles; and then, tiring of the water, they 
climbed the hill behind the cabin home and 
hunted for red berries. The evening found 
them sitting cross-legged in front of the fire, 
hunting for picture stories in the flames and 
the hot coals. As Evie talked of the things 
they saw he leaned his head against her, and 
she felt that she could never part from him. 
Her mother heart, matured with caring for 
her brothers, made her feel that this one was 
her very own. It had been hard to see the 
others go, but they were well able to take 
care of themselves, and the new homes were 
all that she could wish for them. But this 
little one needed her so much! Who was there 
to love and care for him as she had done? 

The terrible thoughts that she had kept 
back all day now seemed on the point of 
overpowering her. “Why, you’re cwyin’, sis.” 
said Joey and reached up to feel her face, 
but she drew away from his hand. 

“No, no.” She pointed into the fire. “See 
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boys loved secrets; by pretending a mystery 
she could charm them into doing almost any- 
thing. “It’s a secret, a big secret. You'll know 
some day soon. I can’t tell you now; it’s a 
secret.” And she shook her head wisely. 

“Did your fairy tell you?” they asked. “Is 
it somethin’ nice ?” 

Evie’s tales of good fairies who painted the 
autumn trees, called the spring flowers from 
the damp earth and did hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other marvelous things always filled 
them with wonder and delight. 

She nodded and held her trembling lip 
firmly with her small teeth. 

Fortunately, neither Uncle Will nor Dr. 
Jones, who arrived at the same time, asked 
her about herself and Joey. They both 
wished that they could take them also, but 
Dr. Jones was too poor, and Uncle Will de- 
clared that “what’s worth doin’ ’tall’s worth 
doin’ well.” He could do well by only two 
of his “no-’count” brother-in-law’s children. 
Though both he and the doctor knew that 
their three charges were going to be vastly 
better off for the change, they felt that the 
breaking up of the home, which the girl had 
held together so successfully, was a tragic 
thing. 

Evie made the parting as short as possible 
and as they reluctantly left her told them 
that she should see them soon and that they 
must be good boys. She managed to smile a 
great deal. And Joey was positively gleeful. He 
pictured himself and his adored Evie alone 


in the house, himself master of all the things - 


the others had been wont to take from him 
by right of might. But as he saw his brothers 
actually going he did say wistfully, “You 
come see us some and play wif me.” 

Joey followed Evie round while she fin- 
ished her housework. And much to his delight 
she took their dinner down to the willow 
near the spring house, and they had a little 
picnic. Never had Joey been so happy; Evie 
was all his, and she was doing everything 
that he asked. She, poor girl, was keeping 
herself from thinking by being just a little 
child with him, by making these last hours 
with him hours that he might remember for 


there in the corner—yes, under that big log— 
there’s a bunny rabbit, and he’s crying cause 
he can’t find his mother rabbit! I was just 
showin’ you what a funny noise he was 
makin’. Why, it’s all dark outside; we must 
go to bed.” 

Evie did not undress; before she went to 
bed she wanted to see her father and find out 
whether he had found homes for them. But 
Joey said he was afraid and begged her to 
stay with him. The next thing she knew she 
was shivering. It was morning. She crept 
under the bedclothes so as to get warm 
before she began another day of fearing and 
wondering. 

Her father had not come in during the 
night; nor did he appear all the morning. It 
was another happy time for Joey, but for 
Evie the day dragged terribly. The suspense 
was becoming almost unendurable. 

Jim Farley returned at noon. Evie and 
Joey were eating their dinner on the front 
doorstep—another kind of picnic the little 
boy had planned. The father came up the 
path, and his son grumbled, “There’s poppey ! 
Now he’ll make you work and not let you 
play wif me.” 

“S-sh!” said Evie, who was scrutinizing 
her father’s face eagerly. He was almost 
beaming with happiness, and she guessed that 
he had successfully disposed of his two last 
children. Before he had time to drawl half 
apologetically, “Now, honey,” she demanded 
of him, “Have you found a place for us?” 

“You seem powerful in a hurry to be 
leavin’,” he replied, pretending to be ag- 
grieved, but she ignored the remark and 
waited for him to sit down and begin whit- 
tling on a stick before she again asked: 

“So you’ve found a place for us?” 

“Funny thing,” he mused, “but I never 
thought of the Hodges till yestiday, an’ 
they’re crazy to have you, Evie, plumb crazy 
about it. They want you to come over this 
afternoon. You'll have to be startin’ soon; 
it’s nigh eight mile from here, I reckon.” 

“And Joey, he’s—he’s goin’ with me?” 
Evie’s voice trembled over the question. 
“No, no; ’twould be askin’ too much for 
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them to take both o’ ye. He’s goin’ down the 
creek to some people named Mathis. No, you 
ain’t heard tell of ’em. They came last week 
from Pigin River settlement and bought the 
old Chambers place. I'll take him there this 
afternoon. It’s a good home, two old-maid 
sisters and a brother, bach’lor. I told ’em he’d 
soon grow to be a big boy and a lot of help 
to ’em. Won’t you, sonny ?” 

Absorbed with the prospect of a trip down 
the creek, Joey did not realize that he was 
going to be taken from Evie. But she felt 
that the parting would require more of her 
than she had strength to endure. Her face 
was pale as she got some dinner for her 
father. He avoided looking at her and kept 
up a continual flow of talk. Jim Farley was 
not very successful in hiding the fact that he 
was glad to have disposed satisfactorily of 
his five children and could now begin life 
with the Widow Collins unhampered. 

“When do you start with Joey?” Evie 
asked as he pushed his plate from him. 

“Get his things; we’ll be startin’ now.” 

Joey was playing with a Noah’s ark, a toy 
that he and the others had always quarreled | 
over but that now, since it was all his, did 
not seem half so wonderful as it had seemed 
before. Evie glanced quickly at him as she 
put the small bundle of his clothes on the 
table in front of her father. Then she mur- 
mured, “Tell Joey I'll be comin’ to see him 
soon and bring him a big s’prise. Then he 
may not cry; you tell him —” 

As his daughter leaned over him to keep 
the child from hearing, Jim Farley could not 
help feeling remorse over separating these 
two, and he wanted to tell Evie so. He 
reached out to pat Her arm, but she was 
hurrying from the room as she gave one last 
look at the child. In the other room she 
picked up the bundle that had been packed 
now for two days, climbed out of the win- 
dow and was away before Joey missed her. 

She hurried along with one strange thought 
haunting her; she had not washed the dishes 
that her father had used. They would remain 
soiled on the table. She saw them there, a blot 
on her housekeeping. She told herself again 
and again how dreadful it was. She was try- 
ing to use the petty thought to keep from 
thinking of the tragedy, from thinking that 
every step was taking her farther and farther 
from little Joey, that some one else would 
look after him, that in time he would grow 
to love some one else as he had loved her! 

The Hodges place was on the lower slopes 
of a mountain range that seemed to shelter 
the settlement from the rest of the world. 
Evie had been there only once and remem- 
bered that the long, low log house in a large 
chestnut grove, the big barn near a roaring 
mountain stream, the acres and acres of green 
pasture land and the great mountain that 
frowned right above had all seemed like a 
fascinating bit of another country. 

There were three members of the Hodges 
family, the mother, a very active old lady, 
and her two sons. The mother and the elder 
son seldom left their mountain home and 
were little known in the settlement, but 
everyone knew the other son, Laughing 
Charley as they called him. He was always 
merry and laughed with a loud guffaw, and 
as he rode through the country he would 
sing in a voice that seemed to make the tops 
of the mountains ring. His business was 
horse-and-cattle trading. It took him through 
the country for miles round. He had passed 
many times by the Farley home, and the boys 
had always run down to the road to watch 
him go by with the horses or the cattle he 
was taking from one farm to another. He 
had always had a jolly word for them, and 
they used to peer after him round the bend 
in the road and then run back to the house 
to tell Evie that when they grew up they 
were going to be traders just like Laughing 
Charley. 

Evie’s new life with the Hodges would be 
far from unpleasant, but she went to it with 
a heavy heart. And, though she was a good 
walker and in other circumstances would 
have enjoyed the trip up the valley along a 
logging road that finally ended in a well- 
worn trail, to-day her feet seemed weighted 
with the same sorrow that dragged at her 
heart. 

It was dusk when the trail ended in a 
grassy open place, and the Hodges’ house 
was in front of her. Even in her sadness she 
felt a pleasant little thrill as she looked at 
her new home, heard the tinkle of cowbells 
as the animals came to the barn for the night, 
and saw the puff of smoke from the stone 
chimney, which was so large that the house 
seemed to be cuddling up against it. And 
there on the doorstep stood old Mrs. Hodges, 
looking for her—yes, for when Evie came 
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into the open the woman almost ran down 
the path to meet her. Could it be that they 
really wanted her? And Evie realized that 
aside from her sorrow at leaving Joey there 
had been the dread of not being wanted by 
the people on whom her father seemed to 
have thrust her. 

“YVe’ve had a long walk and must be tuck- 
ered out. Come right in and make yoursel to 
home. ’Tis your home now, ain’t it?” That 
was Evie’s welcome as Mrs. Hodges led her 
into the house through a large living room 
and then into a smaller room with two beds. 
“You and me have this together,” she con- 
tinued. “My, but I’m glad ye’ve come to be 
a comfort to me, and I hope you ain’t goin’ 
to be lonesome.” 

“I’m glad ye want me,” Evie replied in a 
quavering voice. She came near to crying. 
How kind Mrs. Hodges was! But Joey; was 
he getting kind treatment, was he missing 
her? 

“Thar, thar, you’re plumb tired and hun- 
gry.” Mrs. Hodges patted the girl’s arm, took 
her bundle and, putting it on a chair, led her 
into the big room to the fire. 

Soon Fred, the elder son, came in from the 
milking. His welcome was a smile. He was 
as quiet as his brother was talkative. The 
three of them sat down to supper after the 
mother had dished out a generous portion of 
the meal and put it into the oven for Charley, 
whom they were expecting home that evening 
from one of his trading trips. Their talk cen- 
tred chiefly on his return. He was their link 
with the outside world; his comings and 
goings afforded all the excitement they had. 

They would not let Evie help with the 
dishes because she was tired. She felt so 
strange to sit beside the fire while some one 
else washed the dishes. Even at Aunt Minnie’s 
she had always helped to clean up after 
meals. The mother washed, and Fred dried. 
Evie resolved that she would soon put a stop 
to that; it was not a man’s place to do 
housework if he had enough work outside. 
She could be useful here; she would be such 
a help and such good company that they 
would never regret having taken her. 

Mrs. Hodges continually went to the door 
to peer out and worry. “He’s late, ain’t he, 
Fred?” she would say. 

“He'll come soon,” her son always reas- 
sured her. “You'll hear him afore you see 
him.” 

It had grown dark outside. The three of 
them sat beside the fire. Evie had just 
proudly answered in the affirmative Mrs. 
Hodges’ question, “Can you knit, Evie?” 
when the mother jumped up in excitement. 
“Thar he is!” 

Fred shook his head. “It’s some one, but it 
ain’t our Charley; not a sound from him!” 

“Yes, ’tis.’ Mrs. Hodges peered out the 
door. “He’s comin’ into the clearin’ now.” 

“Wal,” mumbled Fred, “somethin’s the 
matter with him, so quietlike. Remember 
once before he come like that when some one 
down the creek tried to trade off a sick horse 
on him. No singin’—he’s mad or somethin’.” 
And Fred followed his mother out into the 
yard. 

Their concern over the quiet approach of 
Laughing Charley brought a sudden fear to 
Evie. She told herself that he had heard she 
had come to live with them,—some one in the 
settlement had told him—and he was angry. 
He did not want an intruder in his home; 
he wes not lonely like the others; he would 
not welcome her. The thought had come sud- 
denly, but it fixed itself in Evie’s mind as a 
certainty, and again she was wondering what 
would finally become of her. She huddled 
down in her chair and waited, staring into 
the fire. There under a burnjng log she saw 
a coal that looked much like the one she had 
called a bunny rabbit for Joey yesterday— 
ages ago. It crumbled away. She heard them 
talking outside and leaned forward to listen. 

They seemed excited about something. 
Though she could not hear what Fred and 
the mother were saying, she distinctly caught 
the words, “Yes, that hound, Jim Farley,” 
from Laughing Charley, and she knew that 
he was blaming the others for having taken 
her, Jim Farley’s daughter. She ached with 
the misery of it all. He was saying something 
else: “So of course I didn’t come a-shoutin’ 
and a-hollerin’ up the mountain —” 

To Evie the kettle, boiling over the fire, 
seemed to hum, “Not wanted—not wanted— 
not -—” 

They were coming nearer the house; she 
heard Charley speaking again. “Yes, it was 
down to the Mathises’, new folks in the set- 
tlement; bought the old Chambers place. 
They’d expected him to be big enough to 
help; they didn’t want a baby, but said they 
guessed they’d have to keep their word and 
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hold on to him. He was a-sittin’ on the 
porch, cryin’, ‘Evie! Evie!’ She ain’t gone to 
bed, you say? Wal, he’s awake. Hey, sonny, 
scared? No, no—” And the still mountains 


echoed with Charley’s laugh. “Two of ’em 
will be more fun than one anyhow.” 

Evie started up. Laughing Charley was en- 
tering the house. He carried Joey in his arms. 


THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 
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annual message to Congress in Decem- 

ber, 1903, that the pending treaty with 
the Republic of Panama by which the United 
States obtained the right to build a canal 
across the Isthmus be ratified promptly, said 
that as soon as that action was taken the 
United States would “enter upon the execu- 
tion of a project colossal in size and of well- 
nigh incalculable possibilities for the good of 
this country and the nations of mankind.” 

That prediction has been abundantly ful- 
filled. In the first place, and by no means 
least in importance, the American people 
have been shown that the surest way in 
which to get a great public work done in the 
best and most creditable manner is to keep 
“politics” out of it. That result President 
Roosevelt accomplished by making efficiency 
the sole test in selecting the men to take 
charge of the work. Then, when he secured 
the right man for the job, he gave him full 
and undivided authority and held him to full 
responsibility. The result fully justified the 
wisdom of the course, for Gen. G. W. Goethals 
finished the task a year ahead of the time 
fixed and nine million dollars within the ap- 
propriation, in spite of the fact that the 
“slides” in the walls of the canal added sixty- 
five million cubic yards to the estimated 
total excavation on which the appropriation 
had been based. And the work was so well 
done that after more than seven years of use 
not a flaw has revealed itself in the operating 
machinery of the canal. That is a demonstra- 
tion of the value of pure efficiency in public 
work which, if made an inflexible standard, 
would save the country millions of dollars 
every year. 

In the second place, efficiency in the task of 
making the Isthmus a healthful place in 
which to live has given the whole world an 
object lesson in sanitation that has already 
been of incalculable benefit to the human 
race. For that part of the task President 
Roosevelt selected Gen. W. C. Gorgas, who 
had proved his efficiency by banishing yellow 
fever from Habana, after the discovery had 
been made that the disease was transmitted 
from one person to another by a particular 
species of mosquito. In making that discovery 
Dr. Jesse W. Lazear gave up his life, dying 
a voluntary martyr to science. 

In the light of that discovery General Gor- 
gas was able to show the world that the hid- 
eous pestilence could be banished from the 
earth by methods so simple as to be easy to 
apply anywhere. They have been applied in 
many lands since and with unvarying success. 
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In the third place, an American state has 
been erected in the tropics that in its orderly 
government and in the housing and care of 
its inhabitants is an object lesson to the 
whole of Central and South America. Few 
Americans, except those who have visited 
the Isthmus in recent years, have more than 
a vague conception of the unique character 
and actual international importance of that 

state. They know that a waterway has been 
opened across the Isthmus through which 
vessels pass between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Ocean, but they do not realize that to 
run and maintain that canal and its varied 
auxiliaries several thousand people must be 
housed, fed, clothed and provided with the 
other necessaries of life; that the community 
must have a government, with police, fire and 
sanitary forces, courts and schools. Before 
the canal could be built a state had to be 
erected. When the Americans entered upon 
the Isthmus it was a barren land so far as 
supplying what they needed to maintain life 
according to standards that prevailed in the 
United States was concerned. Not only dwell- 
ings had to be furnished, but food and other 
supplies had all to be brought from the United 
States, and for transporting them, caring for 
them and distributing them methods had to 
be contrived. Gradually there grew upa colony 
that while the canal was building had a pop- 
ulation of sixty-five thousand souls whose 
food and other needs must be met daily. 
Nearly all that time the ruler of the colony 
was the chairman and chief engineer of the 
Canal Commission, General Goethals, who 
was the autocrat of the canal and the Canal 
Zone with all its inhabitants. When the canal 
was campleted Congress passed a law for its 
control; and in this law the office of governor 
of the Panama Canal was created; and in 
that governor the same autocratic power that 
General Goethals had exercised was vested. 


MANY SERVICES TO SHIPS 


I have said that the American colony on 
the Isthmus has an international importance. 
The accuracy of the statement can best be 
shown by enumerating the auxiliary functions 
that the canal administration performs in 
addition to operating and maintaining the 
canal. At both ocean terminals there are 
plants in which a constant supply of coal and 
oil is kept for the use of passing vessels. Each 
coal plant has a storage capacity of seven 
hundred thousand tons, and the aim is always 
to keep on hand approximately five hundred 
thousand tons. Coal is supplied to all vessels 
that desire it at a price slightly above all 
expenses, which is usually lower than the 
prevailing price in Caribbean ports. Fuel oil 
is supplied both from tanks owned by the 
canal and by private oil companies. The 
storage capacity is approximately a million 
and a quarter barrels. Besides coal and oil 
the canal administration offers from its com- 
missaries the same supplies of food, clothing 
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and other necessariés that it furnishes to 
canal employees, and at the same reasonable 
prices. Then again, it offers in its dry-dock 
and machine shops to make for all passing 
vessels any needed repairs. 

To give an idea of the extent of this auxil- 
iary business a few figures may be cited. The 
two coal plants cost about seven million 
dollars, and the receipts from passing vessels 
in 1920 for coal supplied to them was in the 
aggregate more than six million dollars. The 
commissary department does an annual busi- 
ness of approximately ten million dollars a 
year and supplies food, clothing and personal 
articles to the employees of the canal and of 
the Panama Railway and to their dependents 
and to the forces of the United States army 
and navy on the Isthmus and their depend- 
ents, in all almost seventy thousand persons. 
In 1920 it furnished passing vessels with ap- 
proximately one million dollars’ worth of 
supplies. It maintains purchasing agencies in 
the cities of the United States and Europe 
and in near-by Latin countries, runs a bak- 
ery, laundry, abattoir, ice and cold-storage 
and other plants and has thirteen retail stores 
along the line of the canal that do a business 
of about eight million dollars a year. It is 
virtually a codperative institution in which 
the small profits that are made are used for 
further extending the system. 


DURING THE WAR 


The dominating feature of the auxiliary 
system is the huge dry dock at the Pacific 
entrance, with its accompanying group of 
repair shops. The dry dock is of the same 
dimensions as the locks of the canal—one 
thousand feet long and one hundred and ten 
feet wide. Alongside it are ranged buildings 
of steel and concrete that house machine 
shops, a foundry, woodworking mills, a 
forge shop and other appurtenances of a first- 
class marine repair establishment. A repair 
wharf, stretching for a thousand feet in front 
of the buildings, provides space for such ves- 
sels as do not need to enter the dry dock. 

All those auxiliaries of the canal are of 
value to the shipping of the world; in con- 
structing them the American government has 
made a valuable contribution to the welfare 
of nations. The same thing may be said of 
the modern series of covered wharves and 
docks of concrete and steel on the Atlantic 
side in Colon Bay, and of the great break- 
waters that convert the bay itself into a 
landlocked harbor. On all those works the 
American government has spent many mil- 
lions of dollars, and the outlay has benefited 
the shipping of the world. 

It was during the Great War that the canal 
most signally fulfilled President Roosevelt’s 
prophecy of its ‘‘well-nigh incalculable possi- 
bilities for the good of this country and the 
nations of mankind.” Through the efficient 
and energetic leadership of General Goethals 
the canal was finished and thrown open to the 
shipping of the world in August, 1914. All 
the auxiliaries I have enumerated were nearly 
or quite ready for use at that time; some of 
them, in fact, had been running for several 
years. Preparations were making for a formal 
opening of the canal in which all the nations 
of the earth were to be invited to take part, 
but the outbreak of war postponed the cere- 
monies not only temporarily but for all time. 
The formal opening never took place. The 
canal was in use after August, 1914, but it 
was not formally declared open to traffic 
until July 12, 1920, on which date President 
Wilson issued a proclamation to that effect, 
but the proclamation was not accompanied 
with public exercises or with a celebration of 
any sort. The advent of the canal among 
the ocean pathways of the world was made 
entirely unheralded—a fact that accounts 
largely for the lack of exact knowledge about 
it now prevailing not only in foreign coun- 
tries but in the United States as well. 

Until the United States entered the war the 
strict neutrality of the canal was maintained. 
When in August, 1914, the day after war was 
declared in Europe, four German merchant 
vessels that were interned in the harbor of 
Colon began to send out wireless messages 
that were detected by the government wire- 
less stations on the Isthmus, General Goe- 
thals, then governor of the canal, served 
notice’ on the officers that under the rules of 
neutrality such sending would not be per- 
mitted. When, after promising to send no 
more messages, the German officers broke 
their word, Governor Goethals compelled 
them to dismantle their wireless outfits. Im- 
mediately after the United States entered the 
war in April, 1917, those four ships were by 
direction of the Secretary of War fully re- 
paired at the dry-dock shops and placed in 
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the service of the canal, plying between the 
Isthmus and the United States. They were 
the first German ships thus seized and turned 
to use, and, moreover, they were seized before 
their officers had a chance to damage them. 

When the United States declared war neu- 
trality of course ceased, and the canal at 
once proved its supreme importance to the 
cause of the allied nations. Nitrates were 
imperatively needed in the manufacture of 
explosives, and the only available supply was 
in Chile. The canal was not only the quickest 
but the only route by which they could be 
shipped to the United States and Europe. 
They could not be carried the long journey 
round the Horn because of the scarcity of 
ships. Between April 1, 1917, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1918, there passed through the canal 
from Chile 3,644,443 tons of nitrates, with 
which the explosives of the war were made, 
and without which they could not have been 
made. That service alone is enough to justify 
the entire outlay for the canal. President 
Roosevelt’s prophecy was fulfilled to the 
letter. Besides nitrates there were carried 
through the canal during the same period 
large quantities of borax, cotton, explosives, 
iodine, lead, tungsten and wolfram ores, all 
most useful in prosecuting the war. From 
California and Oregon passed great cargoes 
of foodstuffs, of meats from Australia and 
New Zealand, and of rice from the Orient. 

The great machine shops contributed their 
services also. During the war period no vessel 
bearing material of any sort desired in the war 
was delayed a minute in passing through the 
canal. When a vessel, five hundred miles out 
in the Pacific, sent a wireless message that it 
was in need of repairs the repair shop sent 
out a gang of mechanics to meet it, and they 
made the repairs while the ship was steaming 
across the Isthmus. All supplies of every kind 
—coal, food, clothing, ship chandlery—were 
made ready and were delivered to the ships 
without delay. 


WILL IT EVER PAY? 


As the following table shows, the chief 
countries using the canal are the United 
States and Great Britain: 


Fiscal United Great All other 
year States Britain nations 
| eee 470 465 153 
i eee 238 358 191 
WDLT .cccccee 464 780 632 
Lo Ce ere 628 699 803 
ee 786 602 637 
BUED eb Ueeos 1,129 753 596 
EGE. ccscecuse. 8400 972 710 


The receipts and expenditures since the 
canal was thrown open to traffic are shown 
in the following table: 


Fiscal a — Tolls and Sas op 
year mercial onttnnes eration aa 
transits maintenance 


1915 ... 1,072 $4,343,383.69 $4,123,128.09 


1916... 760 2,558,542.38 6,909,750.15 
1917 ... 1,806  5,808,398.70 - 6,788,047.60 
1918 ... 2,068  6,411,843.28 5,920,342.94 
1919 ... 2,025 6,354,016.98  6,122,194.77 
1920 ... 2,478  8,935,871.57 6,548,272.43 
1921... 2,892 12,040,116.70  9,328,300.14 


Commenting in his annual report on the 
figures for 1920, Governor Harding answered 
the question that is frequently asked as to 
the possibility ‘of the canal’s ever becoming 
a paying investment: 

“The revenue of the canal exceeded the 
current expense for its operation and mainte- 
nance by $2,387,599.14 for the fiscal year 
1920, and the total current expense of opera- 
tion and maintenance for the six-year period 
since 1914 exceeded the total revenues by ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. This excess will be 
more than overcome by the revenues of 1921. 
[This prediction was verified, for the excess 
m 1921 was $2,711,816.56.] The year in 
which the expenses exceeded the revenues in 
the greatest amount was 1916, during which 
traffic was suspended for six months on ac- 
count of the great slides at Culebra, and the 
expenses were increased by the cost of re- 
moving them. 

“The canal in its present state represents a 
capital expenditure by the United States of 
$366,650,000 exclusive of expenditures for its 
military and naval defense. The investment, 
from one point of view, may be regarded as 
having been made and justified in the crea- 
tion of an invaluable element of national 
defense. If this be true, the canal has an 
additional value in rendering useful service 
In time of peace, and in returning to the 
Federal Treasury revenue more than suffi- 
Clent to defray the expense of its operation 
and maintenance. It is capable of doing more 
than this; and it is not an idle prediction to 
State that with proper management directed 
along the lines of a large business enterprise it 
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will within a reasonable period of normal 
world conditions earn an actual profit on the 
cost. From an analysis made under reasonable 
assumptions as to amortization, depreciation, 
obsolescence and interest, it is estimated that 
with an annual revenue of three times that 
of 1920 the canal will make a financial return 
on the investment.” 

An aspect of the educational value of the 
canal for other nations, especially for those 
of Central and South America, remains to be 
mentioned. I have spoken of the beneficent 
influence that the sanitary work accomplished 
on the Isthmus has had on many minds. A 
similar influence has been exerted by the 
model hospital establishments that have been 
built up on the Pacific side on Ancon Hill, 
overlooking the Bay of Panama. The French 
had hospitals at the same point that in the 
light of the scientific knowledge of the time 


were the best of their kind. When the Ameri- 
cans went to Panama they remodeled and 
enlarged the wooden buildings of the French 
and modernized their equipment. Those 
buildings they kept until the canal was com- 
pleted. They were then virtually unfit for use 
because of the decay that comes to all 
wooden buildings in the tropics. They have 
been replaced with modern structures, built 
of steel and concrete and roofed with red 
tiles, that for architectural beauty and con- 
venient arrangement have few equals and 
no superiors among hospitals anywhere. The 
style of architecture is the same as that used 
in all the permanent buildings of the canal, 
a modified Italian Renaissance. The buildings 
are grouped on the hillside in such a way as 
to be accessible to one another, and, standing 
in a grove of stately royal palms, they make a 
picture of rare attractiveness. Approximately 
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two million dollars were expended in build- 
ing them, and approximately one million 
more in equipping them. Placed as they are 
on the pathway between the two oceans and 
at the doorway of Central and South Amer- 
ica they exert a continuous educational influ- 
ence upon all the inhabitants of those 
countries who come in contact with them. 
In fact, from the time American physicians 
and surgeons took charge of matters of health 
on the Isthmus the change for the better in 
sanitary and hospital methods both in the 
adjacent countries and in those lying farther 
south has continued steadily until the present 
time. In more than one city of those lands 
hospitals equipped and conducted in accord- 
ance with the modern medical knowledge 
have been established, and in all instances 
the inspiring cause has been the American 
hospitals and American methods at Panama. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD BLIGHT 


CPy Mary Marshall Parks 


home because he could not bear to drive 

between his beautiful young apple orchard 
and the row of cedars that grew across the 
way on the land of his neighbor, Mr. Black- 
more. When Barker came in sight of his 
house he involuntarily straightened his shoul- 
ders. “Oh, what’s the use!” he said to himself 
bitterly and slumped again into his previous 
attitude of dejection. “She’ll have to know.” 

Martha Barker, standing in the door of the 
farmhouse and seeing the dejected attitude of 
her husband, felt for an instant as if the 
floor had dropped from beneath her feet. The 
future, which only last week had seemed a 
smiling landscape, had suddenly become a 
gray blank wall. 

When Barker had climbed from the wagon 
seat Martha was standing beside him. He 
nodded in answer to her unspoken question. 
“Yes; we gambled and lost,” he muttered 
and turned to unfasten the harness. 

“Don’t say gambled, John. Think of the 
hard, hard work —” 

“We staked our savings and lost,” he re- 
peated. “Colburn, the tree expert, knows. I 
told him the exact situation, and he told me 
the plain truth. Do you want it, Martha?” 

“Yes, John; we have to work it out to- 
gether.” 

“There’s nothing to work out. He says if 
that row of cedars stands we might just as 
well cut our trees down and burn them. In 
spite of spraying the rust is in twenty places 
on our side now. He thinks I can get Black- 
more to cut the cedars down; but he doesn’t 
know Blackmore.” 

After supper Barker walked over to Mr. 
Blackmore’s and came back shortly, looking 
more dejected than ever. “It’s a poor stick 
you picked up, Martha,” he said whimsically. 

“John Barker, not another word like 
that!” she replied. 

“Tt was partly my fault, Martha. I didn’t 
really believe it, about the blight, but I ought 
to have made sure. ‘The cedars were there 
first,’ Blackmore snarled, and other things 
worse than that. Some day there will be a 
law that will reach such as he. Colburn says 
few people realize the danger yet. It always 
sounded like a fairy tale to me, spores shift- 
ing from apple trees to cedar trees and back 
again. Cedar apples! But I ought to have 
made sure. It’s the Barker temperament. 
When we want to do anything we close our 
eyes to difficulties and warnings.” 

“Ves; Christopher Columbus suffered under 
the same sort of disposition,” Martha com- 
mented dryly. “Mr. Blackmore doesn’t be- 
lieve in the danger either, I suppose.” 

“He says he knew it when I put the or- 
chard there, Martha. He wouldn’t say a word 
because he thought I sneered at his book 
farming. I never did!” 

Barker hung up his hat and stood for a 
moment looking dejectedly round the cosy 
living room. “We'll sell the place for what 
it will bring and go live with the children,” 
he said. 

“T think they really want us, John.” 

“As much as any young people want an 
old couple round. They want to see us com- 
fortable. We can be useful in some ways, 
but —” His voice failed him. 

“QO John! I know, I know!” whispered 
Martha. She flung her arms round his neck, 
and for a moment the two clung to each 
other. 

They had tried to provide against old age. 
They had thought there was no surer support 
for two elderly persons than a well-estab- 
lished apple orchard, and John Barker had 
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built for their whole future when he had 
planted the trees. He had used tons of fer- 
tilizer; he had blasted a hole for every tree; 
he had bought the finest commercial vari- 
eties; and he had pruned and sprayed and 
watered through droughts. Almost all their 
savings and most of their waning energies 
had gone into the orchard. Now when they 
were beginning to need it for support it was 
snatched from them. 

Sadly they set about planning to sell their 
home; but a few days later Barker came in 
with a cheerful face. 

“Sold and sold well, Martha,” he an- 
nounced. “The city man that looked the place 
over Friday wanted a summer home; Fletcher 
made the deal, and you know he is audacious. 
The price he set took my breath away, but 
the man jumped at it.” 

Martha gasped when her husband named 
the sum. “Why, John! That will make us 
almost independent if-it is invested well. 
We'll have to live with the children, but 
we'll have plenty of pin money. You are sure 
he doesn’t mind about the orchard?” 

“He isn’t interested in a commercial or- 
chard. You know there is plenty of fruit for 
home use on the other side and round the 
house. He probably will cut the orchard 
down and turn it into a golf course or some- 
thing. Fletcher said not to mention it.” 

Martha’s smile vanished. “If he doesn’t 
care, why not tell him?” 

“Tt isn’t business to call attention to harm- 
less defects. Fletcher made that plain. I my- 
self didn’t see the man at all,” Barker said 
irritably. 

Martha held her tongue, but her heart was 
troubled. 

“We’re to meet at Mr. Mason’s law office 
to-morrow to close the deal,” Barker con- 
tinued. “He said he’d come by and get your 
acknowledgment later if you don’t want to 
go to town then.” 

“He doesn’t want me to go,” Martha said 
to herself after her husband had gone to the 
barn. “It isn’t dishonesty. It’s the Barker 
temperament again—and Fletcher. He can 
make anyone think black is white.” 

The deed was ready when the three met 
at the lawyer’s office the next day. Barker 
sat down at the desk and, still laughing at 





** Born and bred on a farm!’ he shouted 
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a witty remark Fletcher had made, dipped 
the pen into the ink and put it to the paper, 
then suddenly his arm seemed paralyzed. He 
laid down the pen, took off his glasses and 
looked sheepishly at Fletcher. The two others 
were unconcerned, but Fletcher understood 
and frowned in a warning manner. 

Barker turned to the man who wished to 
buy. “Mr. Newman, there is something I 
have to tell you before I sign this deed,” he 
declared bluntly. “Cedar blight is on the 
orchard and will ruin it unless the cedars on 
the next place are cut down.” 

“But surely the owner will not allow mere 
shade trees to ruin a profitable orchard,” 
replied Mr. Newman wonderingly. 

Barker laughed harshly. “It’s a long story. 
He bought the place on my advice; he had 
left his city business and wanted to farm in 
earnest. It seems he had always wanted to do 
so and had read much in farm books and 
journals, At first he took my advice some, 
but everything he did that I recommended 
went wrong.” 

“Not bred to it,” said Mr. Newman. 

“Tt was partly that, but it was partly just 
farmer’s luck. The first year I told him to 
plant a good deal of cane; but while it was 
in bloom heavy rains washed the pollen off, 
and the cane didn’t head at all.” 

“He blamed you for that?” asked Mr. 
Newman, laughing. 

“Seemed to. You see, for years he was 
superintendent of a big factory where every- 
thing was systematized to a dot, and he was 
like the centurion who could say come and 
go, and that was enough. Now, you can’t 
boss the elements.” 

“No; or fire them either.” 

“His failure,” Barker continued, “was 
partly owing to inability to adapt himself. 
But he’s not the only man who has failed 
for that reason. Rufe Lane, who lives a mile 
behind me, was born and bred on a farm, 
and so was his father; but Rufe has the same 
poor luck. On the other hand, Nat Parker 
over here, who has lived most of his life in 
the city, is doing well.” 

“Like poets, farmers are born and not 
made,” said Mr. Newman. 

“Something like that. Well, the cane fail- 
ure made him angry with me; then the next 
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year I was appointed road overseer, and we 
fell out over a matter that had to do with 
a road that adjoined his land. Then his dog 
drove me out of the sheep business. He 
wouldn’t kill the beast because his wife liked 
it. Same way with the cedars; she likes them. 
He’s good to his folks, but he hasn’t a friend 
in the whole country round.” 

“Nor in town,” Mr. Mason added curtly. 

“It’s himself and his folks; that’s all on 
earth he cares for,” concluded Barker. 

“T’yve known such men,” said Mr. Newman 
thoughtfully. “They make bad neighbors. 
They’re a worse blight than the cedar blight. 
You were right about the orchard. It is of no 
importance to me; but I don’t want a neigh- 
bor like that.” 

Barker sprang to his feet. “I never thought 
of that,” he exclaimed and, seizing the deed, 
tore it into shreds. “I’m glad I told you, Mr. 
Newman!” 

“So am I, Mr. Barker. My girls are high- 
strung, my boys are pugnacious, and my wife 
is nervous. There would have been trouble 
for us all.” Mr. Newman held out his hand, 
and Barker grasped it warmly. “I understand 
you’d really rather stay where you are. Is 
there no hope of his selling and going away ?” 

“Not a chance of it. You see, he’s been 
putting up a lot of gimcrack buildings that a 
real farmer wouldn’t have as a gift; and 
every time he puts up a new building he adds 
the cost of it to what he paid for the place. 
He’s run the price far beyond all reason. 
He'll never get it, and he’ll never sell till he 
does.” 

As Mr. Newman and the crestfallen 
Fletcher left the office the old lawyer seized 
Barker’s hand. “Barker,” he said, “you’re the 
biggest fool on earth, but you’re the best 
man I know!” 

As Barker drove home again, the longest 
way round, he was still not at his ease. He 
dreaded to tell Martha what he had done. 
She was looking at him anxiously as she 
opened the big gate. 

“Martha, it’s all off,” he said huskily. 

To his astonishment her face flushed with 
pleasure. “You told him about the orchard?” 

“Yes; but it wasn’t that. He doesn’t want 
Blackmore for a neighbor.” 

“T didn’t think of that,” she answered self- 
reproachfully. 

“Nor I. Martha, no one else will want it. 
We can’t sell at any price if we tell them the 
truth.” 

“Then here we stay,” answered Martha 
unhesitatingly. “John, the mail carrier just 
told me that Mr. Blackmore’s dog is dead. 
Let’s turn the orchard into a sheep pasture 
again.” 

Barker’s face brightened slowly. “We could 
do that.” He was thoughtful a moment. “We 
will do it. We needn’t cut down the orchard. 
The sheep shed is still standing. I'll plough 
the orchard and seed it to grass, and we can 
sell calves and colts enough this fall to give 
us a start.” 

That evening as the two discussed their 
plans they became cheerful once more. Yet 
deep in his heart Barker knew that sheep 
raising and rheumatism do not agree, and 
Martha knew that every year her feet were 
becoming less and less springy. The money 
from the apple crop would have enabled 
them to hire all the help they needed. Still, 
the cloud had a rosy lining; their home 
would not be broken up. 

“T’ll sow my grass to-day,” Barker an- 
nounced a week or two later. “It will rain 
before morning.” 

“Look in the mail box first if you have 
time,” Martha called after him. “I didn’t go 
there yesterday.” 

The cedar trees were not visible from the 
house, but from the mail box at the cross- 
roads you could see the tops of them like a 
row of scallops along the horizon. Barker had 
not meant to look in that direction, but they 
drew his eyes in spite of him. A wave of 
bitter feeling swept over him; then he looked 
again, clutched at the mail box with one hand 
and drew the other across his eyes. One of 
the scallops had seemed to twitch and waver 
and then to disappear. He looked again in- 
credulously. The tree was not there. 

“T’ve got cedars on the brain. I’m losing 
my wits,” he muttered, though he sped to 
the house. “Martha,” he cried excitedly, 
“come here and tell me if you see what 
I see!” 

They hurried to the mail box, and Barker 
silently pointed to the row of cedars. 

“Why, one of them seems to be gone!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Then I’m not losing my wits,” Barker said 
with whimsical relief. 

“Do you suppose he has had a sudden 
change of heart?” Martha asked hopefully. 
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“Change of heart! Never in this world. 
You know him too well for that, Martha.” 

“Maybe people have heard of it from Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Fletcher and have taken the 
matter into their own hands.” 

“Not likely, and there’d be a row too. 
There isn’t a sound except — Listen! I can 
hear axes.” 

That very instant another scallop tottered 
and vanished. They could hear the crash 
faintly as the tree fell. Martha seized her 
husband’s shoulder and jumped up and down 
with an excitement that was not unmixed 
with fear. The whole matter of the trees 
seemed uncanny. 

“There’s just one way to account for it, 
Martha,” Barker said at last. “Mason or 
Fletcher had some power over him and put 
the screws on. It’s the only explanation.” 

“Let’s go and see!” she exclaimed. 

But Barker held her back. “Not yet,” he 
said. “Let the good work go on. We might 
spoil the game somehow.” 

“Then let’s go up in the attic.” 

They ran to the house and up the stairs; 
but in the attic they could see little more. 
Laughing and chattering like two children, 
they watched tree after tree go down until 
only one was left. 

“Now we'll go. It'll be down when we get 
there,” said Barker. 

Straight across the meadow and over the 
brook they went and, cautiously climbing the 
knoll, peered over just as the last tree fell. 
Timorously they stood watching a few mo- 
ments, not at all jubilant now. Mr. Black- 
more would probably be furious and a worse 
neighbor than ever. 

Several men with axes were trimming the 
fallen trees and cutting them into post 
lengths; and presently the nearest man 
turned and saw them. “Hello, Mr. Barker, 
my neighbor! You see I’ve gone back to the 
soil. Born and bred on a farm!” he shouted, 
flourishing his axe. 

“You!” gasped Barker. 

“And my wife. Here, Mrs. Newman, come 
and meet your new neighbors,” he called. 
“First thing she said, Mr. Barker, was, ‘Ed 
Newman, if you don’t cut down those cedars, 
I won’t live here a single day.’” Mr. New- 
man chuckled as the little woman came 
smilingly at his call. “So down they had to 
come. These wives! These wives!” he con- 
cluded, with a droll wink. 

“Those cedars made me think of a ceme- 
tery,” said Mrs. Newman, laughing. 

“Do I understand that you have bought 
the place?” asked Barker, dumfounded. 

“Gimcracks and all,” replied Mr. Newman. 
“You see I am not a regular farmer, and 
these fancy buildings appeal to me and my 
wife; moreover, they’re cheap at the price.” 

Neither Barker nor his wife ventured to 
reply, and, seeing how agitated they were, 
Mr. Newman at once became sober. 

“Of course it wasn’t all that, Mr. Barker. 
The place does suit us, but—well, your frank- 
ness kept us out of a difficult situation, and 
it was only fair that I should pull you out 
of one also if I could. Well, I’m glad to say 
that we’re rid of both blights now.” 
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Chapter Three. A bullet strikes the door 


‘“1TT’S the right spot this time, sure!” mut- 
tered Tom. “Bet that fellow’s inside the 
shanty. Get your gun ready.” 

As the two boys stole noiselessly from the 
woods they saw first that the snow round 
the cabin was much trampled, and ‘then that 
the door was partly open. They had almost 
reached the hut and with their eyes fixed on 
the door were poised for a rush when An- 
toine came suddenly round the corner of the 
hut, carrying a canoe on his head. 

For a second everyone stood as if para- 
lyzed. Then Antoine, uttering a yell, swung 
the canoe from his head and swept it round 
like a club. Neil ducked, but the canoe struck 
Tom across the shoulders and sent him 
sprawling ten feet away and knocked the rifle 
from his hands. At the end of its swing the 
canoe smashed against a stump of pine. 

As Neil recovered himself, Antoine jumped 
like a cat toward the fallen rifle. 

“Stop, Antoine!” Neil called sharply. “Let 
that alone!” 

But Antoine, merely glancing over his 
shoulder, reached for the rifle. Neil pulled the 
trigger of his hammerless shotgun. It hap- 
pened that the safety catch was still set, and 
there was no report; but Antoine, catching 
the deadly purpose in Neil’s eye as he 
squinted along the barrels, checked himself 
and did not touch the rifle. Tom picked it 
up, and then all three looked at one another. 
Antoine was sullen and black of face. 

“Where’s your dunnage and your rifle? 
You get out of here quick!” Neil exclaimed 
angrily. 

“Hold on!” said Tom. “He found George’s 
old canoe, didn’t he? Smashed it too,” he 
added, looking at the wreck that lay against 
the pine stump. “Where did you find it, An- 
toine? Show us the place.” 

Antoine sullenly led them to the other side 
of the cabin where a rude shelter of small 
logs had been laid to cover the canoe. 

“What else was in the cache?” demanded 
Neil. “Where are George’s traps ?” 

“TJ dunno,” the habitant replied gruffly. 
“Nottin’ else in the cache. I dunno where he 
cache hees traps.” 

Reasoning that his brother would never 
have hidden steel traps in such a damp and 
exposed place, Neil left Tom on guard and 
went into the cabin. Antoine’s outfit and his 
rifle were there, but Neil could find abso- 
lutely nothing else. He brought the habit- 
ant’s belongings out. “I suppose it’s true,” 
he said; “he hasn’t found the real cache. 
Maybe he really doesn’t know where it is. 
Anyway,” he added, turning to the habitant, 
“we don’t want you here any longer, Antoine. 
Take your stuff and be off.” 

As Antoine slowly gathered up his posses- 
sions and adjusted them so that he could 


They lifted the canoe from its resting place and broke through 
the ice along the shore 
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carry them he looked darkly from one to the 
other of the boys. “You goin’ be sorry for 
all this!” he muttered. Then he turned away 
and tramped off down the shore of the river. 

“Yes,” Tom remarked to his companion, 
“he’d make us sorry if he could. Say,” he 
added in alarm, “suppose he should raid our 
outfit at the other shanty !” 

It was a disturbing thought. There seemed 
to be only one thing for them to do—fetch 
the canoe and the supplies from the shanty 
at once. They would have to run the risk of 
Antoine’s coming back while they were 
away. 

In haste they followed their trail back to 
the shack, found all their things there as they 
had left them and, hastily loading the canoe, 
paddled down to the other end of the lake. 
There they entered the mouth of a small 
river, paddled upstream perhaps a mile to 
the headwaters and then portaged across the 
ridges. Beyond the ridges they struck another 
lake, crossed it and, making another portage, 
came on the stream that flowed through the 
marsh. Following it, they reached Bigfish 
River at a point two miles above the cabin. 
Hot and excited and winded, they rushed up 
to the building; but no one had disturbed it; 
the snow showed no returning footprints of 
moccasins. 

“Safe!” exclaimed Neil, mopping his fore- 
head. 

“IT guess we’ve seen the last of that pirate,” 
said Tom. “Now we can get down to busi- 
ness.” 

They carried their outfit into the cabin and 
sat down to rest and to look about them. 
The cabin was much better than the one 
they had left. The floor was of hard-beaten 
clay and sand; and against the walls were 
two bunks still half full of ancient “browse 
beds.” The fire that Antoine had lighted 
still smouldered on the stone hearth. There 
was a window hole covered with a shutter, 
and an unusually heavy door of small flat- 
tened saplings, covered with deer hide and 
hung on leather hinges. Though a good deal 
of the chinking of mud and moss had fallen 
from between the logs of the cabin, and 
though they would probably have to repair 
the roof, they were delighted with. their 
quarters. 

“Now if we can only find the cache oi 
traps I’ll ask no more,” said Tom. 

But the traps! Considering that a clean, 
dry place was necessary to preserve the steel, 
the cabin seemed the most likely spot in 
which to find them, but they certainly were 
not there. The boys went outdoors and 
searched every possible hiding place within 
a radius of twenty yards—all the logs, all the 
hollow trees and all the piles of brush or of 
timber. They found nothing. 

“Remember there was deep snow on the 
ground when George put them away,” said 
Neil. “Maybe the cache is a mile off, up on 
his trapping lines.” 

“Well, we'll explore the country to-mor- 
row. The traps certainly must be here; | 
know that Antoine didn’t carry them off.” 

But their first task was to put the camp 
in order. They swept the floor, cleaned out 
the bunks, put in fresh sapin and spread 
their blankets. They arranged the cooking 
utensils on shelves and pegs, hung up spare 
clothing and stowed away the food supplies. 
At the end of two hours the old cabin looked 
cosy and comfortable. 

That night they barricaded the door. The 
precaution proved not to have been neces- 
sary, for the next morning the snow showed 
no suspicious footmarks. The weather was 
warmer; the sun shone, and the snow sot- 
tened. After the boys had spent a little more - 
time in making the cabin livable they took 
their guns and started out to explore. 

An expert could see at a glance that the 
country was excellent for trapping. All the 
way up the rocky shores of the river lay 
ricks of stranded timber that suggested mink. 
There were mink and marten trails in the soit 
snow along the creek, and twice Neil and 
Tom saw the imprints of the big, padded 
feet of a lynx. j 

The great marsh lay a couple of miles 
upstream. A great number of tiny, meander- 
ing stream beds split the morass; untidy 
musquash lodges were everywhere. Now and 
again the boys saw the animals swimming at 
the tip of a long V-shaped ripple; they 
showed so little fear that it was plain hunt- 
ers had seldom disturbed them. On all sides 
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They placed three or four traps along 
the river 


low dense spruce woods came down to, the 
marsh and made an ideal place for marten 
and sable. In fact, within a mile of the spot 
trappers might expect to catch half a dozen 
different kinds of fur. 

“We're no trappers if we don’t earn some- 
thing this winter!” Tom declared. “If only 
we had a few more traps!” 

While coming up the stream and through 
the woods the boys had looked keenly for 
anything that resembled a cache, but they 
failed to see even the slightest sign of one. 
Nor did they on the way home spy anything 
out of the ordinary within the wide, irregular 
circle they made through the woods to the 
south. They found, however, several fresh 
deer tracks, and once tracks that resembled 
those of a moose. Grouse were plentiful; 
Neil bagged two with his shotgun. 

After a late dinner they started once more 
to seek the traps round the cabin and up and 
down the bank of the river, but again they 
found nothing. “Somebody’s probably come 
this way and looted the cache,” said Neil. 
“Five years is a long time.” 

“Ves, and very likely the traps would be 
rusted to pieces if we did find them,” replied 
Tom. “We'll do with what we’ve got, and 
with deadfalls that I can build.” 

With seasonal uncertainty the weather 
turned sharply colder that night. Ice spread 
from either bank of the river, and, though in 
the morning the sun rose bright enough, dark 
clouds overspread the sky before noon. The 
boys really should have made the cabin 
weather tight at once, but they were impa- 
tient to put out the traps. So immediately 
after breakfast they set forth, loaded down 
with the clattering steel. They placed three 
or four traps along the river, a few in the 
woods beside the creek, and rather more in 
the marsh along the most promising run- 
ways. The few that they had left they set in 
the woods behind the marsh, and there also 
Tom built half a dozen deadfalls. 

While they were in the woods snow began 
to fall and increased to a sharp flurry while 
they made their way back. The wilderness 
whitened again; the river looked black be- 
tween its granite bluffs; and when the boys 
finally reached the old cabin and saw smoke 
drifting from the chimney they were im- 
pressed with the warm homelike aspect of it. 
_ Though the snowstorm did not last long, 
it served as a warning, and the boys chopped 
wood vigorously until dark. The next morn- 
Ing, resisting the temptation to rush off and 
look at the traps, they set to work thor- 
oughly to repair the roof; they rethatched 
doubtful places with brush and bark and 
pinned the covering down with poles and 
pegs. 

The next day they visited the traps, but, 
though fresh tracks showed that plenty of 
fur had passed by, they found that they had 
caught absolutely nothing. Crestfallen, they 
renewed the baits and went home. There was 
still plenty to do at the cabin. They had to 
collect a winter woodpile, put fresh chinking 
between the logs, mend the door and do 
many other things. To save pork Neil went 
to shoot partridges a few miles up the river, 
where the reports of his gun would not alarm 
the fur animals in the vicinity of the traps. 

The next visit to the traps, which they 
made a day later, told a different tale. They 
found two muskrats and a mink—perhaps 
forty dollars’ worth of peltries. It happened 
that the mink was taken in one of the dead- 
a and Tom, who was immensely proud of 

Is craftsmanship, built half a dozen others. 
Thereafter the boys never had an entirely 
lank day. At the end of a week they had 
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taken almost a hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of fur; unless prices fell disastrously 
before they reached home the large profits 
they had hoped for seemed really well within 
their reach. “If we only had ten dozen traps 
I believe we could clear five thousand dol- 
lars,” said Tom longingly. 

A stroke of luck enabled them to increase 
their supply of meat. Tom had risen in the 
gray dawn and was opening the door of the 
cabin when he spied a deer at the edge of 
the river not fifty yards away. He quietly 
stepped back for his rifle and shot the animal 
from the doorway. Killing game so easily 
was not sport, but the deer was fat, and the 
boys needed the venison to save their supply 
of pork. They occupied much of the rest of 
the day in cutting it up and preparing to 
smoke it, for the weather was scarcely cold 
enough to keep it fresh. 

No more snow fell for several days, but 
that on the ground had not melted, and every 
day the air seemed to grow a little colder. 
Every morning the river was bordered with 
a wider edging of ice, which in some places 
was thick enough to bear the weight of 
the boys. Probably the lakes were already 
frozen completely over. It was time for cold 
weather; the water had kept open remark- 
ably late. They stowed the canoe, expecting 
to use it no more that year. The lost cache 
of traps was fast passing out of their thoughts, 
and so was Antoine, who they supposed was 
almost back at Laurier by this time. They 
were no longer afraid of being robbed either 
by day or by night. 

But a few nights later Neil awoke some- 
time between midnight and dawn, startled 
perhaps by some sound, perhaps by the intui- 
tive sense of danger that the wilderness 
dweller acquires. He rolled out of his bunk 
and listened. There was not a sound; Tom 
was still asleep; the fire, which had burned 
down to red embers, cast a faint glow 
through the cabin. 

Half believing that some one had tried the 
door, Neil got his shotgun, listened again and 
then opened the door a little. No one was 
there. Brilliant moonlight flooded the wilder- 
ness; the snow, the spruces and the river were 
respectively like white marble and black and 
seemed deathly still. Putting his head farther 
out, he choked back an ejaculation. A little 
way downstream on the opposite shore of the 
river a fire was burning red against the bluff, 
and some one was moving round it. Neil had 
no idea who the person could be. At first he 
thought it might be a stray Indian, but the 
foot of the bluff seemed an incredible place 
to choose for a camp. He pulled the door 
farther open, and just then the fire, flashing 
up strongly, showed the black-bearded face 
of Antoine. 

The man at the fire must have had his 
eye on the cabin and seen the boy in the 
doorway, for he abruptly became motionless, 
and then a long red flash split the moon- 
light, and a bullet whacked into the door. 
Startled, Neil fired back and caught a glimpse 
of the man as he ran down the shore. 

Awakened by the reports, Tom jumped up 
with a bewildered shout and rushed to the 
door, clutching his rifle; but when he reached 
Neil’s side Antoine had disappeared. 

When Neil had briefly explained what had 
happened the boys put on their boots, coats 
and caps and went cautiously out. “It was 
Antoine all right,” Neil asserted. “I saw his 
face clearly for a second.” 

“But what was he doing there?” Tom 
asked. “Get out the canoe. Let’s go over.” 

They lifted the canoe from its resting place 
and broke through the ice along the shore to 
launch it. Down the stream they floated, 
risking and almost expecting a bullet fired 
from ambush; but the night was deathly 
silent. They came opposite the fire, which 
still burned against the bluff. Landing, they 
found the snow trodden with moccasined 
feet, and a trail where Antoine had fled with 
long strides down the narrow, rocky space 
between the bluff and the edge of the water. 
To follow it seemed both useless and peril- 
ous, and they turned back to the fire, which 
had melted the snow all round it. Antoine 
had built it against the face of the perpen- 
dicular rock, and just behind it a mass of 
half-thawed gravel and sand showed on the 
surface of the bluff. The patch was perhaps 
three feet from the ground, and Antoine had 
been digging into it with a sharp pole and 
scraping out the gravel as it thawed enough 
to crumble. It might be a soft spot in the 
face of the bluff; possibly it was a large 
crevice filled with débris. 

“What in the world —” began Neil. 

“Don’t you see what it is?” exclaimed 
Tom. “Antoine has found George’s cache!” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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They Have Found 


A better way to clean teeth 


Dental science has found a bet- 
ter way to clean teeth. Modern 
authorities approve it. Leading 
dentists everywhere advise it. Mil- 
lions of people already employ it. 


A ten-day test is offered to any- 
one who asks. Get it and see the 
delightful effects. Learn what this 
new way means. 


Combats the film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous - 


film. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. The 
tooth brush, used in old ways, 
does not end it. So nearly every- 
one has suffered from some film 
attack. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most 
tooth troubles are now traced to 


film. 
New-day methods 


After diligent research, methods 
have been found to fight film. 
Careful tests have amply proved 
them. Now they are being very 
widely adopted, largely by dental 
advice. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 





The methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. They 
can thus be twice daily applied. 
And to millions they are bringing 
a new dental era. 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in 
two effective ways. It also aids 
Nature in three ways which faulty 
diet makes essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow 
—Nature’s great tooth - protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It mul- 
tiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


These things should be daily 
done for better tooth protection. 


See the benefits 


Send the coupon for a 10-day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. Watch the other good 
effects. 


Judge then by what you see and 
feel and know. Decide if the peo- 
ple in your home should brush 
teeth in this way. Cut out coupon 
now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 669, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
HE WHO has climbed can lift. 


Hail not the New while Proof is meagre; 
Be Willing to Believe, but not Too Eager. 


THE MAN who harnessed Luck and Lazi- 
ness to his wagon soon found himself in the 
ditch. 


“IN A CONSIDERABLE experience in trad- 
ing,” remarked the old citizen of Little Lot, 
“T found that when I bought stuff that 
promised a big profit I had hard work to 
sell it, but that when I bought goods that I 
knew I could sell quick I made money.” 


UNTIL THE GOVERNMENT railway pen- 
etrated to the region of the rich gold strike 
on Turnagain Arm, Alaska, the place was 
almost inaccessible, for the tides that rush up 
the arm swamped the small boats of those 
who ventured into it. The workings lie on 
the shore and are covered at high tide, but 
pay dirt at $160 a ton is attractive anywhere. 


THE BIG transatlantic liners, even at this 
season when travel is usually light, are cross- 
ing with nearly every stateroom filled. Ship- 
ping men believe that the coming spring will 
really see the beginning of the regeneration 
of Europe. Not only is tourist travel more 
extensive, but many more business houses are 
sending over salesmen or buyers. The indica- 
tions are that most of the new ships will be 
booked full early in the season. 


WE HAVE COME to take the Panama 
Canal for granted; we do not remember how 
recently it was one of those projects that 
people talked about but never expected to 
see accomplished. The article on another 
page by Mr. Joseph B. Bishop, long secre- 
tary of the Canal Commission, will remind us 
of the many difficulties—physical, political 
and sanitary—that had to be overcome by 
the canal builders and will give us a better 
understanding of the extraordinary character 
of their achievement. 


“SHIFT YOUR LYMPH,” urges a London 
physician and so gives a new catch phrase 
to health seekers. Lymph derived from the 
blood permeates every part of our bodies 
and acts both as nourishment to the organs 
and as a flush for the waste products. It is 
not controlled by the action of the heart and 


consequently is easily retarded or hastened in © 


its flow, for the pressure of an active muscle 
may urge it on, or the constriction of a tight 
belt or collar may hold it back. “Shift your 
lymph” is therefore the latest way of saying, 
“Get out and get some exercise.” 


CASH PRIZES for scholarships in American 
colleges have never been as attractive to the 
students themselves as the generous donors 
of the money hoped they would be. Many 
who win them take the money apologetically, 
as if they were keeping it from those who 
need it as much or more but who have less 
ability, whereas many who do need help 
could not win a prize by even their best 
effort. The new policy of an Eastern scien- 
tific school that fixes a lower tuition fee for 
students who maintain a high rank has the 
merit of leaving a way open to all. 


WAKEFIELD, where George Washington 
was born, is not a town but a farm, far 
down the Potomac River, in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia. It is accessible only by poor 
roads and is fifty miles from a railway, unless 
you count a branch line of the Pennsylvania 
system that is fifteen miles away on the other 
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side of a very wide river. Twenty-five years 
ago the United States government set up a 
monument at the place and built a steamboat 
landing at the nearest point on the Potomac; 
but the landing, being inconvenient for river 
boats, fell into disuse and has long since 
rotted away. To visit Wakefield requires 
time, patience and dry weather—unless you 
are proof against Virginia mud. 
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FINANCING POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


HE Newberry case has directed public 

attention again to the use of money in 

political campaigns. That some money 
must be used is obvious. There are certain 
absolutely necessary expenses connected with 
carrying on any campaign whatever. Head- 
quarters for the committee in charge must 
be hired and paid for. Clerks and stenog- 
raphers and political workers of other kinds 
must be employed. Halls for public meetings 
must be hired. The expenses of speakers who 
travel about the state must be paid. No one 
can imagine a ign in which the parties 
should be forbidden to take such means to 
present their candidates and their principles 
to the voters. 

There are certain other expenses that are 
usually considered as “legitimate.” They in- 
clude such matters as political advertising 
in the newspapers and distributing by mail 
the speeches of candidates and appeals for 

popular support. Such expenses are consider- 
able. In a large state and in the course of a 
hotly contested campaign they may be very 
large. Now that we have the direct primary 
they cannot help being much larger than 
they used to be, for the work has to be done 
twice over, first to convince the party that 
it ought to nominate a given candidate, and 
next to persuade the people to elect him. A 
man with a great reputation in politics or in 
business life need not spend so much, but it 
costs much more to introduce a newcomer 
in politics to the voters of an entire state 
than to the delegates to a convention; and 
we are assuming of course that only proper 
and honorable means are to be used in either 
case. 

If rich men or men who have a wide 
acquaintance among the rich are to be al- 
lowed to use freely their own money or the 
money of their friends, they will have an 
advantage over poorer candidates that no 
one thinks is fair; and yet, if campaign ex- 
penses are by law limited to a very small 
amount, it is probable that there will not be 
enough public discussion of candidates and 
policies to give the voters a really intelligent 
idea of the choice that is offered to them. 

The danger is greatest in the primary. At 
the final election party loyalty determines 
how most men and women shall vote, and 
the money that is spent comes from general 
subscription and is disbursed by party com- 
mittees. In the primary it is a question of 
persons, and the money used must be sup- 
plied either by the candidate or by his 
friends. There is a limit to the sum that 
can be spent “legitimately,” but that limit is 
far beyond the means of a poor man and far 
beyond what public opinion is inclined to 
justify. It is a knotty problem, the ideal solu. 
tion of which, if there is one, has not yet 
been found. 
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GOING INTO POLITICS 


SENATOR of the United States, who 
has also been honored with the office 
of governor of his state, recently 

advised an audience of university students 
not to go into public life. 

“Don’t blight your career by becoming 
mayor of your home city,” he said. “Nine 
out of ten who enter a public career make a 
failure of life and die in poverty, and the 
tenth man usually just gets by. If I had my 
life to live over again, I’d no more risk a 
public career than I would risk cutting off 
my right hand.” 

Is that good advice or bad? We do not see 
how we can help calling it bad advice, al- 
though at the same time we must admit 
that public life is uncertain and to an honest 
man not a lucrative career. It seems to us 
that the — _— should have 
said something like th 

“Tf you young men oe tempted to go into 
politics and public life for what you can 
make out of it for yourselves, my advice is 
to keep out. You will not be well paid. If 
you are reasonably able, you can make more 
money in business or in the practice of your 
profession, and you will also enjoy a security 
of position that the politician never knows. 


Most men who are ambitious merely for 


_ themselves get little out of public life except 


a certain amount of reputation, which they 
find as they grow older to be empty of any 
real satisfaction. 

“But do not avoid public life for purely 
selfish reasons. If.your neighbors think you 
can serve them as mayor or member of Con- 
gress, or if you see a chance for real public 
service that no other competent man will 
perform, do not be afraid to offer yourself. 
Government is a necessity. If the educated 
and capable will not engage in it, the baser 
sort will, with sad results. If you go into 
politics with the idea of seeking your own 
advantage, you will be disappointed; and 
rightly so. If you shun public service when 
you are needed, you will be untrue to your 
country and to yourself.” 

That kind of advice would have sounded 
better frém the platform and looked better 
in print. And it might perhaps have had 
some effect in combating the spirit of selfish- 
ness and materialism that is already too 
prevalent. 
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THE WINGS OF RICHES 


HE proverb says that riches have wings, 

and all of us who have riches ourselves 

or observe them in others know that no 
swift bird of prey slips more easily through 
the air than money slips out of a wide- 
mouthed pocket or purse. To-day we have it, 
to-morrow we have it not. 

The first great wing of riches is indulgence. 
It is so simple and so extravagantly easy to 
spend money for the comfort of life when 
we have it, and, alas! even when we are 
without it. it costs money to be well in these 
days, probably in any days. Drugs cost 
mor.ey, doctors cost money, nurses cost a 
great deal of money. So-called preventive 
hygiene of all kinds is a vast and subtle con- 
sumer of cash; no doubt a beneficent inven- 
tion, but a costly one. It costs money to be 
clean. The modern world of machinery and 
speed is a dirty world, and, since we have 
learned that cleanliness means health as well 
as comfort, we are desperately anxious to 
have all the means of cleanliness, and we 
have to pay for them. Above all, it costs 
money to do what others do. Ourselves, our 
wives, our children, must live like other 
selves and their wives and children and have 
the things they have, not because we want 
them, but because we do not want to be 
without them. 

The second wing of riches is carelessness, 
and that is an even more subtle and treacher- 
ous dissipater of wealth than indulgence. 
Especially those who are not used to money 
and come suddenly into possession of it can- 
not imagine how it goes. The purse is full, 
the bank is full: oh, yes, I can have this, I 
can have that, I can certainly have the other. 
The dollars slip away on luxuries, on char- 
ities, on necessaries, on nothing at all, as it 
seems, and that is the most exasperating. You 
wake one morning and find the purse and 
the bank empty. 

For those who have money and want to 
keep it, or for those who want to get it, a 
stern clipping of the two wings is abso- 
lutely essential. Set self-control against in- 
dulgence. Remember that nine tenths of our 
needs are merely habit and that those habits, 
once broken and cast aside, lose all power 
over us. Set system and forethought against 
carelessness. There is nothing like accounts 
to insure you against wasteful and foolish 
expenditure. Make it a principle to know 
why you spend and how you spend; and if 
riches do not cling to you, at least they will 
be more reluctant in their flight. 
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THE “OPEN DOOR” 


OHN HAY was the original advocate of 
the open door for trade with China. 
He insisted on the principle that all 
commercial nations should have equal oppor- 
tunities in the vast empire that, after inclos- 
ing itself for long ages behind a wall of 
exclusiveness as unassailable as its wall of 
stone, had opened a few “treaty ports” to 
trade. Mr. Hay’s “open door” was accepted 
“in principle’ by most of the powers and 
deliberately violated by every one of them 
that had a chance to gain anything by doing 
it. Concessions were wrung from the weak 
and corrupt government, and quasi “spheres 
of influence” were established that gave all 
the advantage to one nation and kept out 
all others. 
Against such injustice American diplomacy 
has continued to protest, but in vain. The 
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Washington conference gave our delegates 
an opportunity to make a proposal in which 
the meaning of the phrase “open door” is 
precisely defined, and in which also the 
powers most interested in Chinese trade were 
asked to agree to the definition and to pledge 
themselves to be bound by it. They have 
done it. They promise not to seek, or to sup- 
port their nationals in seeking, any exclusive 
privileges of trade or exploitation in China. 

If that would really insure an equal chance 
for every nation with every other nation, it 
would be well; but the agreement is defec- 
tive in two particulars. Under the agreerent 
as first proposed it would have been pos: »le 
to inquire whether concessions and privileges 
already granted, as well as those that may 
be sought hereafter, are in conflict with the 
principle of the open door as now defined; 
but the retroactive feature was opposed by 
Japan, which largely by coercion has ob- 
tained the most imposing list of exclusive 
privileges that would be the subject of such 
an inquiry. At first Japan stood alone in 
opposing the agreement, but later all the 
European powers except Italy opposed it 
too, and so the retroactive clause was 
dropped. 

American opinion is that the resolution as 
agreed upon will still permit the present con- 
cessions to be examined, but as there will be 
no way to force an examination, or to apply 
a remedy if any concession is found to be in 
violation of the principle, the opinion is of 
small account. 

The other defect turns on the sities 
What is China? Does it include Manchuria 
and Mongolia? Moreover, China—old China 
—is under two rival governments, and there 
is a large part of the territory over which the 
imperial government held sway that neither 
of the present governments controls. Many 
of the provinces, so far as they are governed 
at all, are under the domination of local 
chiefs who acknowledge allegiance neither to 
Peking nor to Canton; so there is a chance 
that the door into some regions of what is 
popularly, if not geographically, regarded as 
China may be open just long enough to allow 
some ingenious interpreter of the Washington 
agreement to slip in and close the door be- 
hind him. 

Americans have long been waiting outside 
the door, hoping to get in. They still hope, 
though no longer with much confidence, that 
their turn to enter will soon come. 
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ENLARGING THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD 


is taken for granted that the “agricul- 
tural” party in Congress has won its 
point: the Federal Reserve Board will be 
increased to six and President Harding will 
appoint to the new place some one who is 
satisfactory to the representatives of the 
Western and Southern farmers. 

The opposition to that programme comes 
from men who are in no way unfriendly to 
the farmers but who do not think that it is a 
safe and effective way of helping them. No 
one believes that the presence of a farmer on 
the board, even if he were entirely ignorant 
of the banking business, would upset things. 
He might give the other members some valu- 
able information concerning the needs and 
the opinions of the farming population, and 
the majority of trained financiers would still 
be large enough to protect the board against 

- g any real blunders on the technical 
side. 

But there is some ground for uneasiness 
lest the principle become established that spe- 
cial interests have vested rights to seats on 
the board. May not the manufacturers, the 
labor unions, the peg the importers, 
and so on, each with some color of reason, 
claim a place on the board? If that time 
should ever come, the reserve system—which, 
whatever we may think about the wisdom of 
its particular decisions, is the strongest and 
most flexible instrument the country has ever 
had for stabilizing and equalizing financial 
conditions—will go to pieces. 

Banking is a business that has to be 
learned. There are plenty of ways in which 
a man entirely honest and well intentioned, 
but ignorant of finance, can break down a 
financial institution that will work with per- 
fect smoothness in the hands of those who 
understand the nature of it and the economic 
laws to which it must conform. 

It will be a real gain if the presence of 2 
farmer on the board increases the confidence 
of his fellow agriculturists in the fairness 
and usefulness of the Reserve Board; but we 
must be careful not to fall into the mistake 
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of permitting the majority of that board to 
be anything except a group of public-spirited 
men who thoroughly understand the prin- 
ciples and methods of sound banking. 
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GAS WARFARE 


ANIMOUSLY and almost without 

discussion the powers represented’ at 

the Washington conference bound 
themselves not to use asphyxiating materials 
—in other words suffocating gas—as a 
weapon in warfare, and they invited other 
powers to join in the agreement. The action 
is one that all right-thinking people through- 
out the world approve. 

The Hague peace conference of 1899 in an 
article of the international code prohibited 
the use of gas in warfare, and Germany 
agreed to it. Violating the rule was one of the 
many crimes of Germany in the late war. The 
Versailles treaty of peace, to which it was 
forced to agree, forbids it to import or to 
manufacture materials for waging war with 
noxious gases. 

In these times of peace the whole world 
holds strongly the opinion that gas warfare is 
abhorrent to civilization. Can we then hope 
that the world has thereby abolished it? 
Many an eminent military man here or 
abroad who himself detests the practice and 
condemns it as inhuman nevertheless believes 
that no international agreement, however it 
may be dignified by terming it international 
law, will prevent the use of gas. Those who 
hold that belief predict that some country, 
facing imminent disaster, will repeat the 
offense of Germany. In that event the en- 
emies of the offender would regard them- 
selves as forced to use the same weapon, 
though solemnly bound to refrain from 
using it. 

That is exactly what happened when Ger- 
many launched the first gas campaign at 
Ypres. Great Britain and France began as soon 
as possible to use gas, and the United States 
used it as soon as it entered the war. Few, 
perhaps, of the American people are aware of 
the scale on which we prepared to use it, or 
of the service that we thereby rendered to the 
Allied cause. The war ended too soon to allow 
what we had done and were doing to be fully 
available; but when it is known that we could 
turn out a hundred tons of liquefied chlo- 
rine a day, and were producing in large 
quantities many other chemical products to 
use in gas warfare, it will be seen that we 
chose to regard the violation of the law by 
Germany as releasing us from any obligation 
to obey it. In the space of nine months, 
starting literally from nothing, we built a 
plant to manufacture poison gas that em- 
ployed ten thousand men and that was in full 
operation when the war ended. 

The possibility of a recurrence of condi- 
tions that would end discussion and break 
the agreement to abolish the practice is the 
reason why military men in several countries 
believe it to be dangerous to discontinue 
measures that would enable governments 
quickly to produce gas in large quantities. It 
is to be hoped that they will preach to deaf 
ears. We have no right to assume that the 
present agreement will not be kept. No coun- 
try that has joined in it can be regarded as 
sincere if it builds or retains plants fitted 
exclusively or even chiefly for producing 
poison gas. No pretense that it is for self- 
protection will deceive anyone. If no country 
makes gas for self-defense there will be none 


for attack 
LEE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HOSE who watched the farm confer- 

ence at Washington were struck by the 
businesslike look of the delegates. They were 
not mere ruralists, as the members of a simi- 
lar gathering might have been a generation 
ago. They did not look like city men of 
course; there is a subtle quality that life in 
the open air gives to a man’s appearance, 
whatever his dress. But they had the keen 
eye and the self-confident bearing of men of 
affairs. The American farmer is no longer 
isolated on his farm. He knows what goes on 
in the world and has to deal with the poli- 
ticians and the business men that abound 
therein. There were bankers and manufac- 
turers and transportation men there too,— 
even men from Wall Street,—for there are 
plenty of men in such occupations who rec- 
ognize the basic character of the agricultural 
industry and who are anxious to be of service 
in promoting its prosperity. Mr. Baruch, who 
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was conspicuous in financial and administra- 
tive work during the war, is especially inter- 
ested in the problem of winning for the 
farmer a larger control over the marketing 
of what he produces. 

e 


HE branch of the old Liberal party in 

England that has been supporting the 
Lloyd George government is preparing, in 
view of an approaching general election, to 
perfect a complete party organization of 
which the premier will be the head. It is a 
singular fact that Mr. Lloyd George, in spite 
of his great majority in the House of Com- 
mons, is without any real party at his back. 
His cabinet is a pure coalition, made up of 
Unionists and dissenting Liberals. He is not 
willing to declare himself a Unionist and 
probably could not get himself admitted to 
the leadership of the party if he did; and the 
old-line Liberals stubbornly refuse to follow 
him. They have just had a conference at 
London at which Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Grey of Fallodon (who is reéntering politics 
after several years of retirement) stoutly as- 
sailed Mr. Lloyd George, whom they still 
regard as a traitor to Liberalism. 


eS 


HE London Morning Post declares that 

the visit of the Prince of Wales to India 
has been a “ghastly failure” and adds that 
outside the native states, where friendly 
rajahs have organized brilliant receptions, 
the disloyalty of the populace has been far 
more in evidence than its loyalty. Lord 
Northcliffe, who has been visiting India, 
bears shocked testimony to the prevalence of 
disaffection there. Since the settlement of the 
Irish question there is no reason to think 
that any of the problems of Great Britain are 
insoluble, but it is apparent that there is as 
much opportunity for statesmanship in India 
as there was in Ireland. 


oS 


PEAKING of Ireland, the quiet way in 

which the provisional government has 
taken hold of the situation and the prompt 
agreement of Mr. Collins and Sir James 
Craig on the boundary that is to separate 
the Ulster state from the rest of Ireland is 
encouraging. There is still a party in southern 
Ireland that is unreconciled to the treaty of 
London, and there is continual possibility of 
misunderstanding between the governments 
at Dublin and Belfast; but things are going 
forward with reassuring reasonableness. The 
boycott that for a time prevented any trade 
relations between northeast and south Ire- 
land was quickly voted off, and both regions 
are showing a disposition to give the new 
arrangement a fair and peaceful trial. The 
British troops are now all withdrawn from 
Ireland, and the provisional government has 
complete direction of the police power. 


o 


‘WO men of great eminence died on the 

same day last month. One was the Pope, 
Benedict XV, who had the misfortune to be 
chosen pontiff at the beginning of the Great 
War. His years of office were saddened and 
his strength impaired by the anxieties of the 
time. The other man was Lord Bryce, the 
famous English statesman and _ historian. 
Known and admired all over the world, he 
is especially regretted in this country, for 
which he had a real affection and sympathy. 
As our readers know, he was the author of 
some of the most interesting and stimulating 
articles ever printed in The Companion. A 
few days later word reached us of the death 
of Sir Ernest Shackleton, the famous ex- 
plorer. He was on his way to the Antarctic 
continent, where he intended to spend at 
least two years in scientific work. He died 
suddenly on board his ship, the Quest, of 
angina pectoris. It is announced that the 
expedition will not turn back, but will com- 
plete the work planned by Sir Ernest. Capt. 
Frank Wild will be in command. 

e 

HE newspapers report that the new 

cables that are to be laid between New 
York and Emden, Germany, and between 
San Francisco and Tokyo can be used to 
transmit from sixteen hundred to twenty- 
four hundred letters a minute—eight times 
as many as the old cables can carry. The 
difference, it is said, is owing to a new 
method of construction. Instead of covering 
the copper wires that carry messages with 
layers of gutta-percha, galvanized iron and 
jute, it is proposed to use a covering of 
alloyed steel. The engineers say that that will 
prevent the leakage of current that has 
always been a serious difficulty in under- 
water telegraphy. 


Do you know 
the New Low Prices? 

Do you know how little you should 
pay for everything you buy? Do you 
know today’s correct low prices? 

This book is a price standard. Every 
price is based upon the new costs of 
production, upon today’s cost of new, 
fresh merchandise. 

Twenty-five million dollars’ worth 
of new, fresh merchandise has been 
bought and is being made for this cata- 
logue. We have no big stocks of left 
over goods bought at high prices. 

Everything in this book is new— 
everything of latest style—everything 
fresh—everything offered at today’s 


lowest possible prices. 
Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family 


Everything that goes into the home to make 
it more modern and complete, from wall 
Paper to ae lighting fixtures to rugs— 
everything at Money-Saving Prices. 

For Women: All the newest and best 
New York Fashions—selected by Ward’s 
own New York Fashion Experts. 

For Men and the Farm: Everything a 
man needs from clothing to tools—every 

for the farm and the farmer’s use. Everything 
at guaranteed lowest prices of the year. 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 
Fort ‘Worth Portiand, Ore. 








This 50th Anniversary Catalogue 
Is yours Free—for the Asking 


_—— Golden Jubilee Catalogue is your 1922 guide to correct 
prices. It sets the low price standard for America, and tells you 
how little you need to pay for everything you buy. One copy is 
yours, entirely Free. You only need fill in the coupon below. 


Montgomery Ward & Co, 


109 


Montgomery Ward 8 @. 


The Oldest Mail OrderHouse 
is Today the Most Progressive 


Clip the Coupon Now— 
Mail it Today 


You cannot realize how low these 
prices are till you see this book — until 
you see the pictures, read the descrip- 
tions and compare the prices. 

We want you to have this book. We 
want the readers of this magazine who 
do not buy at Ward’s to know how 
much they can save, to learn the 
pleasure and satisfaction of always 
getting dependable goods—of always 
getting a Golden Rule deal every time 
they buy. 

We want you tolearn thenew- / 
old spirit of Ward’s—progressive, 4 
forward looking, alert to give 
you better service, and bigger 
and bigger values. So we 
offer you one copy of this 7 H-72 
Golden Jubilee Cata- 7 


logue FREE — You To: 


simplyneedtofillin ./ MONTGOMERY 
the coupon below. # WARD & CO. 
Chicago, Kansas City, 
Salt hincem- 7 St. ae FeaWoat 
= to the Portland, Ore. 
ouse near- (Mail this coupon to the house 
est you. nearest to you) 





Please mail my Free copy 
of Ward’s 50th Anniversary 
Catalogue. 
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S ZOO IN THE CIRCUS 


By Arthur 





AW Wy 

NN Said the Monkey with the frill below his face, The Catamount so jolly and so hale Ny 

4 ‘My acrobatic tight rope ts a place Has tied a purple ribbon on his tatl 

eR) Where I truly can’t permit a Rhinoceros to sit; Zo dance a Jolly jig for the melancholy Piz #8) 
It hampers my agility and grace.”’ Who tootles on the tuba in the vale. RI 

@ e 

\ \ 


N\ ‘Ves, Elephant,’’ announced the fighting Monk, “They tell me,” said the Hippo with a smile, N\ 
\ ‘We Chimpanzees are noted for our spunk, “*That exercise is coming into style; ~ 
\ \ And I’m not afraid of knocks; but before we start to box So I jump the skipping rope like an airy Antelope; \ N 
\) You must wrap a feather pillow round your trunk!”? I’m the happy, hoppy Hippo of the Nile!’’ 4} 
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THE LOST BONNET 


By Barbara Carew 


BBIE was to have a brand-new bonnet. 
A She could hardly believe it, but it was 
true. Being the middle girl in the 
family, she usually shared bonnets with her 
sisters; but now Aunt Abigail, who was 
about to go abroad, had written that she was 
sending her a bonnet from New York, a 
bonnet of her very own. 

“Don’t bother to send me a thank-you 
letter,” Aunt Abigail wrote hurriedly. “You 
can’t anyway, because I don’t know myself 
what my address on the other side is going 
to be. But wear the bonnet and remember 
me.” 

“Indeed I will remember her!” said Abbie 
joyfully and walked on her tiptoes while she 
waited for the coming of the package. 

“T wonder what color it will be, Victorine,” 
she said to her doll. She knew how it would 
look in other ways, for in those times all 
little girls’ bonnets were scoop shape and 
had long strings. “I know what color I want 
it to be, Victorine!” Then she stooped and 
whispered the color to her doll. 

The mail for Baileyville came only on 
Mondays and Wednesdays and Saturdays; 


-but whenever it came Abbie was standing on 


the steps of the post office, all eyes to see 
whether there was a bandbox among the 
parcels that were heaped in the boot of the 
coach. 

Day after day she was disappointed; but 
at last one morning she caught sight of a 
round, flowered bandbox. 

“Ves, it has your name on it,” the driver 
told her. “Must be filled with feathers,” he 
said as he lifted the box. “It’s broken at one 
edge too,” he added in a doubtful voice, “and 
not well tied. I hope nothing’s wrong, sissy.” 


Abbie was dancing a jig. She could not one out of the blue ribbon that was left in 
wait to get home, but untied the strings then the bandbox. I’m glad that wasn’t lost.” 
and there and lifted the lid. Alas for her Then she had another idea. Boxes were not 
bright hopes, there was no 
bonnet in the box! When 
she shook out the tissue 
paper she found nothing 
but a piece of blue satin 
ribbon that looked like a 
bonnet string. Something 
had gone wrong on the. 
journey from New York, 
the bonnet either had been 
stolen or had fallen out. 
Whatever had happened, it 
was gone. >| | Wi Ain Wd ~~ 

Abbie held up the string. HTT HTTP E SH ; : 
“O dear, dear!” she cried. \}}! { r , aly | 
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driver felt sorry for her; 1 | OY oe “Al 


they said they would do all aI 
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certain in those days, and as 
the long weeks changed into 
months and nothing was 
heard from the bonnet 
Abbie’s family began to 
shake their heads. “It’s lost,” 
they agreed. But there was 
nothing that anyone could 





bonnet. But mails were un- 
U 


O. 

Abbie tried to be brave. 
“Tt’s lost, Victorine,” she 
said. “But anyway we must 
try not to cry.” 

Victorine seemed so down- 
cast that Abbie tried to 
cheer her up. “Well, if I 
can’t have a new bonnet at 6 \ i. 
least you shall,” she said. “I 
will make you a darling 








Abbie was just gluing together the widest hoop 


very common in those days, and she had lonz 
wanted enough pasteboard to carry out a 
plan she had in mind. Here was a chance. 

“Now I can make you a new dress, Vic- 
torine,” she said. “The top is so tattered that 
the box is of no use; I will take the lower 
part and make lovely hoops for your skirt; 
then you'll be spick-and-span from top to 
toe.” 

In a little while she was hard at work on 
the new dress. She sang to herself as she cut 
and sewed, and Victorine, propped up by the 
stiff framework of the new hoop skirt, stood 
on the table at her elbow and seemed to 
listen. 

“Victorine,” she said, “I’m going to tell 
you a secret. That must have been a beauti- 
ful bonnet, but blue isn’t the color I should 
have chosen. I was sorry enough to lose a 
blue bonnet, but, child, if it had been a pink 
bonnet I should have cried my eyes right 
out! I know it.” 

Abbie was just gluing together the widest 
hoop of all when some one knocked at the 
front door. She put down her work and ran 
out to see who it was. She found the mail 
driver standing on the porch. 

“Here’s a package for you, Abbie,” he said. 
“T thought maybe you wouldn’t want to wait 
for it, and the postmaster let me bring it by 
on my way out of town. Be careful, sissy,” 
he added as the little girl grasped the box 
eagerly; “because that box came a long, long 
way. You don’t want any more accidents.” 

“No, indeed; oh, no, indeed!” cried Abbic 
on her tiptoes. “What can it be?” 

But the driver had gone hurrying out to 
the mail coach and did not answer. So, hold- 
ing the package tight in both hands, she ran 
back into the nursery. 

She and Victorine were the only members 
of the family who were at home. “I can’t 
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wait for the others, Victorine,’ Abbie said. 
“I must see what’s in the package.” 

Clip, clip went the scissors; the wrappings 
fell off, and there stood another bandbox. 

“Oh!” said Abbie faintly. 

With trembling hands she lifted the lid and 
tore away the tissue paper that was crumpled 
beneath it. ‘ 

“O Victorine!” she cried. “Look, child, 
look! It’s a bonnet, and it’s the color I 
wanted. O my, my, my!” 

She caught hold of Victorine and made 
her dance a jig, hoops and all, round the 
bandbox and the lovely little rose-colored 
bonnet. Then she tried on the bonnet; it 
fitted her perfectly. In the bottom of the 
box she found a card on which was written, 
“For cheerful Abbie, from Aunt Abigail. I 
heard in a roundabout way the story of the 
lost blue bonnet; here is a pink one from 
Paris.” 

“Now I will go and tell the kind post- 
master,” Abbie said and away she went. 

It was a little startling to the postmaster 
to see a small girl rush wildly into the office 
with a rose-colored Paris bonnet over her 
sleek dark hair. 

“It came! It came!” she cried. “I mean an- 
other one, a prettier one. Just look at it!” 

“T see it,” said the postmaster. “Upon my 
word, you look like a rosebud, that you do!” 

Then Abbie made him a curtsy and went 
racing home, with cheeks glowing and pink 
bonnet strings flying, to get to work on a 
blue bonnet for Victorine. 
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THE LITTLE MAN OF THE 
MOUNTAIN 


By Winifred Livingstone Bryning 


NCE, in the old days long ago, a rosy- 
cheeked shepherd boy named Henri set 
out to climb a mountain in search of 

a lost lamb. As he climbed the grassy slopes 
he sounded his horn and called the lamb by 
name, but it did not answer. When he came 
at last to the top of the mountain he was 
tired. 

As he sat resting he noticed a little wooden 
door in the side of a rocky slope. There was 
something written on the door, and he went 
over and read it with a good deal of curi- 
osity. This was the sign: 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE! 
Here dwells a little man 
Named Do-what-you-can-when-you-can. 
He is always ready and always willing 
To lend you his jacket or spare you a 
shilling. 

“I don’t want his jacket or his shilling,” 
thought Henri, “but perhaps he can help me 
find my little lost lamb.” 

After a moment’s hesitation he knocked 
timidly at the little door. 

“Come in, Henri,” said a shrill, clear voice. 

Henri was startled at hearing himself called 
by name, but he plucked up his courage, 
threw open the door and stepped in. It was 
so dark inside after the dazzling sunlight that 
for a little while he could only stand and 
blink. Presently, however, he made out that 
he was in a small grotto; the only light 
seemed to come from the ceiling. A strange 
little figure dressed from head to foot in doe- 
skin sat on a high stool at one end of the 
room and daubed with a long paintbrush on 
a huge canvas. ? 

- saw your sign, sir,” the shepherd boy 
said. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure,” said the strange little 
man as he turned with a smile. “I am glad 
you came in, Henri.” 

“How do you know my name?” Henri 
asked in spite of himself. 

“Tt’s a part of my business to know peo- 
ple’s names,” said the little man. “I pride my- 
self on knowing the name of everyone and 
everything that climbs these mountains. Well, 
how did you lose your lamb?” 

“So you know that too!” Henri cried. 

The little man chuckled. “I generally know 
what happens on these slopes,” he said. “See, 
the roof of my grotto shows me all.” 

Henri glanced up; he saw that the whole 
roof was one big mirror; so was the rear 
wall. He saw, too, that the front wall, 
through which he had entered, was only a 
little higher than his head. Standing on tiptoe 
for an instant, he caught sight, above the 
edge, of a wide stretch of hill and valley. The 
Same scene was reflected in the mirrors. 

“But—but how can you learn so much?” 
stammered the boy. 2 

“It’s the simplest thing in the world,” re- 
plied the little man. “I look into my reflector 
every day and see you climbing about with 


your flock. At a certain hour a mountaineer 
comes out and rings a dinner bell and calls, 
‘Henri! Henri!’ and down the hills you go as 
fast as your feet will carry you. Is it strange 
that I know who and what you are?” 

Henri laughed sheepishly, for, being so 
much with sheep, it was natural that he 
should have become a little sheepish. “But 
how did you find out about the lost lamb?” 
he asked. 

“This morning,” was the answer, “I saw 
you enter the meadow with twenty sheep and 
lambs; at noon you had only nineteen. All 
the afternoon you wandered round search- 
ing, searching —” 

Henri drew a long breath. How strange it 
seemed ! 

Then he noticed that the little man was 
painting with luminous paint and that from 
time to time the picture glowed softly. 

“May I ask what you are painting?” the 
boy inquired eagerly. 

“Come closer,” said the little man. 

Henri drew closer and saw to his amaze- 
ment that it was a picture of the valleys 
below the mountain. The painting even 
om his own little flock on the mountain 
side. 

“Now look up, Henri,” said the strange 
little man, “and tell me what you see just as 
you see it.” 

Henri gazed at the crystal roof. 

“Why, it’s wonderful!” he cried. “I can 
= see the whole world! It’s magic, isn’t 
it?’ . 

The man shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “Unless,” he added, “you 
give the name magic to what is only common 
sense put to good use.” He was silent awhile, 
and then he said, “There’s a lot to learn in 
this world, boy, and a lot of use to make of 
what you learn.” 

Henri continued to gaze. Suddenly he gave 
such a jump that he almost struck his head 
against the mirror in the ceiling. 

“What’s that white dot?” he cried. “See— 
see—moving far down beside the stream 
where the bluets grow ?” 

“What do you think it is?” asked the man. 

“T know what it is now,” cried Henri. “It’s 
my lost lamb.” With a bound he was out of 
the door and down the steep side of the 
mountain. 

That evening when he reached home with 
the rescued lamb he told his parents all about 
his strange adventure. 

“The little man must be a mountain 
gnome,” his mother said. “Years back there 
were gnomes in these mountains, but it was 
thought they had all gone long ago. It must 
have been magic that he used to help you 
find your little lamb!” 

Henri looked thoughtful. “No, mother,” he 
said. “I don’t think the little man was a 
gnome, and I’m pretty sure he didn’t use 
magic.” 

“Anyway, you must take him a present to 
show your gratitude,” said his mother. 

So the next morning Henri carried up the 
mountain side a large basket containing 
gooseberry tarts and some fresh milk and 
eggs. To his astonishment the sign was gone 
from the door of the grotto, and when he 
entered there was no trace of the little man; 
the mirrors too were gone. 

The boy noticed a piece of canvas hanging 
on the wall of the little grotto. Traced on it 
in luminous paint were the words: 

Never cease to search for knowledge; and 
when you have found it put it to good use. 

(Signed) D-W-Y-C-W-Y-C. 

Henri pondered the words for a long time. 
At length he set the basket down and went 
slowly out of the grotto. 

“Perhaps he will come back,” was -his 
thought. , 

The next day the little shepherd boy toiled 
up the mountain side once more. The grotto 
was still empty, but the good things had 
disappeared from the basket; the little red 
napkins were neatly folded and the silver 
fork had been washed and dried. 

“He must have been a gnome!” said Hen- 
ri’s mother, when the boy returned with the 
empty basket. 

“T think he was a wizard,” said Henri’s 
father. 

Henri said nothing more, but he shook his 
head decidedly. 

No one ever saw or heard of the little man 
of the mountain again; Henri tried to tempt 
him with other baskets of good things, but it 
was of no use. After the first time he always 
found the basket as he had left it. 

“But anyway,” the boy would muse, “it 
was a great adventure that I had.” Then he 
would add thoughtfully, “‘There’s a lot to 
learn in this world and a lot of use to make 
of what you learn.’ Well, I’ll remember that.” 
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Boys! Girls! 


Here are interest- 
ing games which you 
will want to play. 

Show this to your 
mother or father and 
ask to have the cou- 
pon filled out and 
sent lo us. 





Will Your Children 
Be Successful? 


They can learn SUCCESS HABITS through properly directed play. 
This new way to help them takes only a little of your time in 
the beginning 


. Then they educate themselves. 


You can see the 


results in their school work. 


6¢ J WISH I had something to do,” is so 
often the plaint of children on rainy days 
or during that hour just before bedtime. 
Does it sound natural to you? 
How many times do you have to warn your 
children, when they are playing indoors, to 
be more quiet or not to play rough games? 


Your Great Opportunity 


The desire to play and the noisy games are 
the expression of the energy and vitality which 
is natural to every healthy child. And this 
desire to play offers you a wonder- 


as your children show. They'll help improve 
your memory and your powers of observation. 

Think of having a number of fascinating 
games, all simple and easy to explain, always 
at hand whenever you want them—games which 
call for no further expense, no special equip- 
ment. You have all the materials at home. And 
in addition, each game trains the senses and fac- 
ulties of the children in a most beneficial way. 


“The Memory” 


One book of games is called “The Senses 
and Faculties,” and another is 





ful opportunity to lay the mental 
ground work for your children’s 


The Right Games 


Dr. Frank Crane 


real success and happiness in later —o 
life. “These three books are 
on ae Lana sheer | are easily formed during the 


genius. They show how || earlier years and they remain 


+ “The Memory.” 

Childhood is the best time of all 
to train the powers of concentra- 
tion and memory. Right habits 


Think a moment what this devo- |} to train the child in the} throughout life to bless the one 


tion to games means. All the 
children’s interest and vigor are 
concentrated on them. 

you can teach them concentration, || #°™ Dr. 
observation, constructive imagina- 


very best of ways, the 
only true way which is 
through play.” 

The books are also en- 


If through the games they play, |] dorsed by Th 


who has them. Many have said, 
“What would I not give if my 
parents had trained me in this 


omas 4 wonderfully — way?” 
E i a V- Miller’s games for concentration 
poor We Dr. — and memory teach your children 


tion and train their memories, what || H. Conwell, Dr. Thomas || to concentrate on what they are 


a wonderful power they will have. |} ©- Burt, and many 


It will mean a tremendous ad- || %™*- 





doing and to remember figures, 
facts, dates, names, and faces. You 








vantage in life, because many of 
the most important attributes of success are 
developed as habits during childhood, when 
lifelong habits are easily formed. 


Here Are Such Games 


This is the amazing gift which William E. 
Miller, a scientific but practical father, made 
to parents when he prepared his fifty games 
which train children mentally—which train 
by constructive play. 

And the games are more interesting than 
most games your children play. Children who 
know them play them for hours. 

There’s the “Change About Game” for in- 
stance, which trains your children to observe 
carefully. It will help to make them the kind 
of men and women who see the important de- 
tails and retain them for future use. 

A moment’s thought will tell you how im- 
portant this power is. It is the foundation of 
real education—a power which the world’s 
greatest men have had in large measure. 


See Them Improve in School 


No child can play these games, which form 
right habits, without showing almost immedi- 
ate improvement in his school work. The 
habits are the very foundation of education. 

Show your children the games—they’ll play 
them by themselves with very little direction 
from you—and watch their school work 
improve. 

The book, “Helps in School,” is prepared 
just to help parents and teachers to assist 
the children in school. 


“Game of Detective” 


There are games which sharpen their sense 
of hearing. The “Game of Detective” and the 
“Hide the Watch Game.” Games of many 
kinds for all ages so everyone can play. 

Interesting? You'll find yourself playing 
them with just as much zest and enthusiasm 


know the value of these powers. 

The three books describe the games and tell 
you how to play them. They give you the 
exact methods for training your children in 
these ways. In addition, they give you in sim- 
ple language, an understanding of the psycho- 
logical doctrine on which the games are based. 


Use These Books for Five Days Free 


We are so sure that your children will like 
the games and be benefitted by playing them 
that we are giving you a chance to try them 
without cost to you. 

Fill in the coupon below and send it to us. 
We'll send you the three books, which you may 
keep and use and read for five days. If you 
want them at the end of that time, send us 
five dollars for the three. If not, merely return 
the books. 

You'll get much more than five dollars’ wortle 
of good out of reading the book entitled, “The 
Memory,” alone. Your children will be won- 
derfully benefited by the games for they are 
really the stepping stones to success and happi- 
ness in life. 


Miller’s Mind-Training 
Games Develop 
Observation—Imagination 
Concentration—Memory 


Send No Money—Use the Coupon 


Vaughn Publishing Co., 
316 Ww. Second St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Please send me,: without obligation on my part, the 
three books, “The Senses and Faculties,” “The Memory,”” 
and “Helps in School,” which are Miller’s Mind Train- 
ing for Children. I will either send you five dollars 
or return the books within five days. 





Name ° 





Address. 
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IN NAZARETH 
Gy Eleanor Duncan Wood 


The olives girdle Nazareth, 
And far away the great sea shines. 
The night wind when it whispereth 
Bears in its heart a dream of pines. 
And nearer with their blown perfume 
Are rosy drifts of almond bloom. 


But the hill town-of Nazareth 
Lies dully sprawling in the sun, 
And all its round of mortal breath 
Is meanly said and meanly done. 
(Oh, never, so the Prophet saith, 
Messias comes from Nazareth! ) 


The Elders quarrel in the street, 
And there is cruelty and pride, 
And savé for one low cot and sweet 
’Tis even as the world outside. 
But there, “Thouw’rt weary, mother mine; 
Use thou my feet instead of thine.” 


Old Joseph, toiling manfully 
At joiner’s tasks from day to day, 
Looks up with work-worn eyes to see 
Strong hands that bear those tasks away. 
“My yoke is done, thine soon shall be; 
Take thou thy rest and trust to me.” 


The swarming children strive and cry, 
And one falls hurt, a puny thing 

Unmarked save by His pitying eye 
And eager hands that rescue bring. 

“Like as a mother comforteth,” 

Is soothed that child of Nazareth. 


Blind Reuben sits outside his door 
And lifts his wan face to the light. 

“Shall he go darkly evermore? 
Father, let me give back his sight! 

Not yet? Even so then let it be, 

But speed the day for him and me.” 


Thus pass the slow years one by one 
Beneath that lowly thatch of brown, 
Till all the tender tasks are done 
That lit the squalor of the town. 
Incarnate love more strong than death, 
The Christ fares forth from Nazareth, 
(God help us all in Nazareth.) 


°°? 


BEFORE THE FOUNDATION IS LAID 


ae O, we haven’t begun to build our new 
N house yet, Dr. McIlroy. You see, there 
was an old house on the site, and the 
rubbish that was left after it was torn down has 
to be carted away before we can lay the founda- 
tion of our own house. For two weeks now the 
men have been doing nothing except haul away 
rubbish. By the way, Mrs. Forrest tells me you 
were talking to our Paul again last night after 
church. I wish you could persuade him to begin 
the Christian life. What seems to be the trou- 
ble?” 


“Well—if you will pardon me,—it is just 
rubbish.” 

“Rubbish! I don’t understand.” 

“T mean,” said the pastor slowly, “that you 
can’t build a Christian character on rubbish any 
more than you can build a house on it. Paul is a 
fine boy in many ways, but there are some things 
that will have to be removed from his mind be- 
fore the foundation of a Christian life can be 
laid. 

“For example, your boy thinks that he can’t be 
a Christian and enjoy himself. Of course, you and 
I know better. There are sources of joy in the 
Christian life that compensate many times over 
for what worldly pleasure we lose by being Chris- 
tians. The problem is to make young folks like 
Paul see it. 

“Paul is pretty well satisfied with himself; I 
think he sees himself, not as God sees him, but 
as his friends and neighbors see him. So long as 
he is satisfied with a kind of religion of respecta- 
bility gleaned from the opinions of persons about 
him it will be hard to make him realize that 
Jesus Christ can bring into his life something he 
has never had before. The rich young ruler lacked 
something in the Master’s mind, but he lacked 
nothing in the minds of those about him.” 

One of the great tasks that confront Christian 
workers to-day is the problem of getting rid of 
the rubbish. All round us are fine young lives that 
need only one thing, the foundation of right prin- 
ciple and true thinking, which the Master alone 
can supply. A life built upon any other founda- 
tion cannot endure. ° 


TOP-NOTCH JIM 


IM was not so rugged as some of the other 
boys at school, but he had a quality that 
went far to compensate for his slender build 

and that gained for him the nickname Top—Notch. 
What that quality was this anecdote will show. 
One day at the county fair all the boys in turn 
tried their strength on the “lifting machine,” and 
all were satisfied with the weight they lifted— 
all, that is, except Jim. “Wait a minute, boys,” 
he said. “I am still ten pounds under what I 
lifted last year. I shall have to try again.” He 
was never contented, you see, until he had done 
his best, until he had reached his top notch. 

Though he was neither the best athlete nor the 
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brightest student, the other boys did not like to 
compete with him, for he never was half-hearted 
in his efforts, never gave up. At a football game 
there was no one, not even the captain or the 
coach, who could give such confidence to the 
team as Jim. Whether they were winning or 
losing, all the strength that Jim had went into 
the game. When the other players were growing 
discouraged it was always Jim that set them on 
their feet again. “Come on, fellows, we’ve done it 
before, and we can do it again!” he would shout. 

He did not always win; but when he lost it 
was because it was impossible for him to win. 
And the school always felt that Jim was a victor 
even in defeat. He always came out of a contest 
master of himself. 

He took several prizes during his school years 
and when he was graduated received the prize 
for general excellence—a prize he won because 
he had worked harder than anyone else. Now 
that he is out of the classroom he is still Top- 
Notch Jim, a power in business, and a man who 
always gives the best that is in him to whatever 
task he sets his hand. 
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THE DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


THINK, after a ten years’ stay in Constan- 
I tinople, says Mrs. Mary A. Poynter in her 

book When Turkey was Turkey, that all the 
dog stories of this place are true ones. The only 
thing that I have against the dogs is that their 
amiability towards man seems to be offset at times 
by their antagonism to and disagreements with one 
another. Otherwise they are to us one of the most 
interesting features of this Oriental city. They 
rarely go mad, they have been the city scaven- 
gers for hundreds of years, they are grateful for 
the least of favors. The city is divided off into 
hundreds of dog beats, as it were; each dog 
knows his own quarter and keeps to it; if one 
oversteps his boundary there is a furious bark- 
ing, a general “set-to,” and war to the bite! 
There are usually about twenty-five dogs to each 
quarter—say within a radius of two hundred 
yards. All the dogs born in each quarter are 
adopted by that special community at birth. 
They are defended at first, but as soon as they 
can stand on their wabbly little feet they are 
supposed to look out more or less for themselves. 
In the purely Moslem quarters the dogs are more 
numerous, fatter, and on better terms in general 
with man and each other. Where there are no 
fountains in the immediate locality great tins 
of water are put outside hospitable doors, and 
other refreshments are bestowed upon the dogs 
at fairly frequent intervals. We live in Pera, the 
European quarter, and while all in our street 
have charitable inclinations towards the dogs 
one green-turbaned imam in particular comes out 
of his house across the way and feeds the dogs 
at least twice a day. It rather comforts us in 
summer, when we and our neighbors are away, 
to think that there is one who is always there, 
and who religiously ministers unto the dogs as 
well as unto his own faithful. 

I was credibly informed once that while dogs 
in ordinary keep each to his own quarter, there 
is a captain dog among them who goes from 
quarter to quarter at will. He is usually superior 
in size and dignity to the ordinary street dog, 
and is treated with the respect due to a com- 
mander. While these dogs, once aristocratic By- 
zantine canines, are now all classed as “plain 
Constantinople street dogs,” they are still very 
varied as to size, color, and intelligence. When 
the shepherd, back among the hills, wants a 
faithful companion for himself, and an assistant 
of first ability to guard his fold, he comes to 
town and goes to a quarter where the dogs grow 
tall and wide and long, of a tawny-gray as to 
color, with black noses, and great width between 
the eyes. On the streets these fine specimens are 
almost lost sight of in the crowd of lesser dog 
lights. That is to say, together, they are not so 
notable as noisy; separated they may become 
nobles of their kind. 
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THE VISITOR : 


ATE one warm summer afternoon Mrs. Lowell, 
who with her husband occupied a small 
camp on the bank of a river in a Canadian 

forest, was getting supper. Suddenly a shadow 
falling on the ground in front of tke tent startled 
her and, looking up, she saw a young man in a 
splashed and torn hunting suit. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, touching his 
cap, “may I rest here a bit?” 

“Hello! Come right in!” Mr. Lowell called 
from the inside of the tent. 

The young man smiled. “I seem to be intrud- 
ing, but in the hunt I have lost track of my 
companions.” 

“You are not intruding in the least,” said Mrs. 
Lowell. “Certainly you must wait here.” 

Mr. Lowell, a tall man in a flannel shirt, came 
to the door and held out his hand. “Come in! 
Come in! We are from New York. Camping out 
is a pleasure, but sometimes we find it rather 
lonesome, and a visitor is a treat.” 

The two men sat on camp chairs and talked 
while Mrs. Lowell took out some potatoes and, 
seating herself comfortably in a squeaky rocker, 
began to pare them. Her husband told a long 
stery of hunting experiences, and the quiet young 
man laughed very much. Presently there was a 
sound of footsteps in front of the tent, and a tall 
man in uniform peeped in at the door. For a 
moment he stared at the young man; then, giving 
a deep sigh, he stood erect and saluted. The 
Lowells were astonished, but the young man got 


to his feet and good-naturedly introduced the 
newcomer as Lieutenant Moore of the British 
army. 

Then the man in uniform, obeying a nod from 
the other, bowed and said quietly, “This is His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowell looked at each other: 
they were too much excited even to bow. But the 
prince laughed and extended his hand to his host 
and hostess. “I’ve had quite a jolly time,” he 
said, “I thank you for your most cordial hospi- 
tality.” 

Almost before they could realize that their 
visitor was really the Prince of Wales he and the 
man in uniform had gone. 

“Well! Well!’ said Mr. Lowell. “We have been 
— to royalty. Now what do you think of 
that?” 

“Oh! Oh!” Mrs. Lowell cried with a gasp. 
“And I in my kitchen apron and a pan of pota- 
toes in my lap!” 








A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 





“George, dear, I’ve got something I want to 
talk to you about.” 
“I’m glad of that, darling. Asa rule, you want 
to talk to me about something you haven’t got.” 
—From the Windsor Magazine. 




















THE SILENCE OF M. DHELE 


HE Silence of Colonel Bramble, the gay and 

charming French book that so happily sets 

forth some of the higher aspects of the 
Great War, has had an immense popular success 
in France, and only a lesser one, translated, in 
England and America. It is a recent book, but 
the amazed delight of the ever-expressive French- 
man in the laconic speech and frequent speech- 
lessness of the reticent Briton, though there 
treated as if it were new, is not new at all. For 
many years British reticence has been a stock 
theme of French writers. Perhaps it was the 
theme of French humor even before that British- 
born Frenchman, Thomas Hales, after an adven- 
turous career, settled in Paris in 1770 and 
Frenchified his surname into Dhéle (de Hale); 
but perhaps it was his taciturn ways that started 
the fashion. 

You would scarcely expect taciturnity to be 
the outstanding trait of a professional writer of 
the librettos of light opera; but M. Dhéle was 
one of the least talkative of men. 

“If he deigned to mingle in conversation,” 
records Arséne Houssaye, “he said but few 
words and said them always to the purpose; he 
never took the trouble to talk about what every- 
one ought to know; he interrupted the babblers, 
saying dryly, ‘That is in print’ If he approved he 
did it with a nod of the head; if any foolish folk 
tried his patience he crossed his legs tightly, took 
snuff and looked away.” 

It is related that once when he was unusually 
poor and pressed by debt—a state in which he 
often found himself—the Duke of Orléans sent a 
valet to him with a hundred louis and a message, 
“Tell him,” said the duke, “that it is the first 
payment due of a pension that the Duke of 
Orléans bestows on him for his eloquence.” 

The messenger found Dhéle in bed. 

“T disturb you, sir?” 

“ec Y 

“Are you M. Dhéle?” 

“Ves ” 


“Shall I shut the door?” 
ing.” 

“Pardon; do not be annoyed. I am here on 
behalf of the Duke of Orléans —” 

“Well?” 

“The duke sends you the first payment of a 
pension that His Royal Highness bestows on you 
for your eloquence.” 

“Good.” 

“Here are a hundred louis.” 

“Take one for yourself.” 

“Ts that all that I shall say to the duke?” 

“Yes. And be off. The duke quite understands 
my eloquence.” 

At another time, when calling on a friend to 
borrow money to buy himself a pair of new 
breeches, he arrived at an hour when the friend 
was absent and had left hanging over the back 
of a chair a new pair of breeches of rich lilac 
silk. It seemed providential to Dhéle, who 
promptly put them on, leaving his own tattered 
ones in their place. That same evening the friend, 
who had been completely mystified by the disap- 
pearance of his property, encountered Dhéle at a 
café and, though he could scarcely believe his 
eyes, thought that he recognized the breeches. 
Dhéle, seeing him, showed no confusion, but 
bowed quite as usual. The bereaved owner, too 
much amused to be angry, approached and, good- 
humoredly slapping Dhéle’s glistening lilac leg, 
whispered, “These are the ones, aren’t they?” 

“Yes,” said Dhéle. “I had none of my own.” 


“No, for then you would stay too long talk- 
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It is reported that his declaration to his lady- 
love was quite in keeping with his usual laconic 
style. The lady had become somewhat weary of 
his obvious but speechless adoration. “(Have you 
nothing to say, M. Dhéle?” she demanded irri- 
tably at last. 

“T love you.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“You are beautiful.” 

“And besides?” 

“T love you.” 

It lacked variety; but perhaps it was more 
eloquent than eloquence. 
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“MENDING” A RIFLE 


OT many white men have ever watched 
the Eskimos “mending” their guns. Mr. 
Hesketh Prichard, the big-game hunter 

and novelist, has seen the process, and in the 
London Daily Mail he thus describes it: 

As a matter of fact I should never myself have 
seen the rifle “mended” had it not been that I 
chanced to be on the high cliffs above the little 
settlement of Hopedale in Labrador and had my 
telescope with me. I was keeping a desultory 
lookout, and presently I saw several Eskimos 
coming from the village and going down to the 
beach. They all gathered in a little group, and I 
saw that two or three had rifles. One of them put 
up a mark, and they began to fire at it. After 
each shot there was a great deal of talk and 
gesticulation. 

Presently I saw one of the Eskimos pick up a 
large stone and begin to beat his gun with it. 
After a while he threw down the stone and shot 
at the mark again; at once all the Eskimos raised 
a shout of approval, and the shooter went down 
to look at the mark. After gazing at it intently 
he returned and again hammered the gun with a 
stone. Then he fired again, and there was a still 
louder shout. The two other Eskimos who had 
guns appeared to pound them in the same way 
with a heavy stone. 

Later when I arose from my place and tried to 
join the group they hurried away in all direc- 
tions. Evidently I had been watching something 
not meant for the white man’s eye. But I made 
inquiries, and a Moravian missionary explained 
the performance to me. “It is a singular thing,” 
he said, “but no Eskimo believes that a rifle will 
shoot until he has ‘mended’ it. It does not matter 
how new or how good the weapon is, he will 
always take it out and in the presence of his 
friends ‘straighten the barrel.’ He is very shy 
about allowing even us missionaries to see him at 
this work, and those hunters you were watching 
to-day would certainly never have continued if 
they had known that you were watching them.” 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF DANIEL 
WEBSTER 


E hear so much about the leonine appear- 
ance and the “godlike eloquence” of 


Daniel Webster that it is refreshing to 
read an anecdote that presents the man in a more 
human and less imposing light. 

Once, says a chronicler of life in old Washing- 
ton, Webster arrived late at a concert that the 
famous Jenny Lind was giving and entered just 
as she was about to sing Hail Columbia as an 
encore. When she sang the first note Webster 
jumped to his feet, and when she reached the 
chorus he joined his powerful bass voice with 
hers. In vain Mrs. Webster tried to drag him 
back into his seat. He supported the singer in 
every chorus; and each time when the song was 
ended he made a deep bow to her and waved his 
hat. Miss Lind curtsied to him in return, and he 
bowed again. To the delight of the audience they 
continued the little comedy of etiquette for some 
time. 

One day when Webster was going to make an 
address his wife brought their little son to hear 
his father. The orator began in the thunderous 
tone for which he was famous. “Will any man 
dare to say —” he demanded and then paused to 
sweep his breathless audience with a Jovian 
glance. 

But the climax of that awe-inspiring sentence 
was lost in a gale of laughter, for a wee voice 
promptly piped from the gallery: “Oh, no, papa, 


no, no!” 
eg 


A NEW ENGLAND FEUD 


Y father and mother, writes a friend of 

The Companion, were born in Maine and 

as a young couple went to live on a farm 
at the foot of Mount Blue. Their only neighbor 
was Ephraim Saunders and his wife, a patient, 
wistful little woman. 

The road to my father’s farm led past the 
Saunders place down through Sandy Creek and up 
the hill half a mile. When father first went there 
he used to avoid the ford by driving across the 
Saunders’s blueberry patch, and in the autumn 
my mother and Mrs. Saunders went blueberrying 
together. 

In the second spring father sold Ephraim a fine 
heifer for twenty-five dollars. The next morning 
Ephraim came puffing up to the house, red with 
anger; the heifer was dead. Father went over 


with him and soon was satisfied that the poor 
creature had died from eating the tender shoots 
of an old cherry stump in the pasture. But 
Eplfraim declared that father had swindled him, 
and even after father had returned him five dol- 
lars he was not satisfied. 

The next day the two gates that led through 
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the blueberry patch bore rough signs in tar: 
“Keep out.” Ephraim spoke neither to father nor 
to mother, and, though Mrs. Saunders did not 
avoid mother, she dared not be friendly with her. 

The old man must have found some comfort in 
petty revenge, for he took the trouble to run 
down one of mother’s young turkeys that wan- 
dered into his pasture and, after wringing its 
neck, hung the bird just below the sign on the 
gate. A few weeks later he lamed father’s sheep 
dog with a well-aimed stone. 

Early one afternoon in November father heard 
repeated blasts on the Saunders’s dinner horn. 
Mrs. Saunders was at the pasture gate. “Ephra- 
im’s been up in the woods choppin’ logs and 
has cut his foot terrible,” she cried. “He wrapped 
it in his red wool scarf, dragged himself to the 
stone boat and drove the horses home. He’s lyin’ 
on the lounge now and won’t let me touch his 
foot. He just keeps sayin’, ‘Get the doctor!’ But 
I can’t leave him!” 

Father saddled a horse and started for the 
village. Two hours later he drove up with the 
doctor, who told him to wait. They found 
Ephraim on his back, and his face was pale and 
drawn. He gave the doctor a curt nod, but 
ignored father. 

The doctor threw back the old star quilt, un- 
wrapped the long scarlet muffler and carefully 
touched the sock, which showed red through a 
long gash in the boot. Ephraim groaned while 
father helped the doctor to cut away the boot. 
Then the doctor slowly peeled off the stocking. 
The foot was without a scratch! It seems that 
the axe had struck a glancing blow, cut the boot 
and let the red woolen sock burst through! 

All four were amazed, and Ephraim was most 
amazed of all. He wriggled his toes. “They’re 
lame anyhow,” he said at last. 

The doctor solemnly rubbed some liniment on 
the foot, and Ephraim sheepishly paid the fee. 
“Least said, soonest mended,” he remarked. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answered the doctor. 
“You may be lame for some days, Ephraim, but 
you'll recover.” 

‘The next day the signs were gone from the pas- 
ture gates, and the feud was at an end. 
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A GNU RIME 
By Marian Hurd McNeely 


A nice little, new little gnu 

Was sent by express to a z00. 
When asked how to spell 

His name none could tell ; 

And the new little gnu little knew. 
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THE END OF THE MANAOS ZOO 


ARD times, as most of us know, are not 
H often a matter for laughter. Yet though 

hard times brought about the end of the 
unfortunate zoo at Manaos, Brazil, the story, as 
Mr. Harry A. Franck tells it in Working North 
from Patagonia, is certainly amusing. 

At the beginning of the war many cities along 
the Amazon that depended for their existence on 
exporting rubber changed from prosperous indus- 
trial centres to the sleepy provincial towns they 
had been thirty or forty years before. Among 
them were Para and Manaos, bitter rivals on the 
great river. When Mr. Franck arrived in Para 
early in 1915 the city was chuckling over tales of 
the misfortune of its rival. Manaos, it seems, fre- 
quently copied the improvements of its neighbor. 
So in the days of prosperity when Pard had de- 
cided to have a zoo Manaos immediately decided 
to have one also. 

Later during the period of depression the zoo 
keeper of Manaos came to the minister of state in 
charge of parks. “There is no food for our ani- 
mals,” he said. 

“Well,” replied the official, who was a native of 
Para. “I tell you what you do. Kill one of the 
animals and feed it to the others.” 

A day or two later the zoo keeper came back 
with the same story, and the official told him to 
kill another animal. For several weeks the keeper 
continued to come, until finally only the jaguar 
was left. Then the minister scratched his head in 
perplexity. “I tell you!” he exclaimed at last. 
“Go back and turn the jaguar loose.” 

The man did so, and that was the end of the 
Manaos zoo. . 
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QUENTIN’S OLD LADIES 


HE young eagle Quentin Roosevelt, who 
fell fighting in France, appears, in the recent 

“. memorial volume by his brother Kermit, as 
winning and friendly as he was modest, gay and 
gallant. Peculiarly delightful were his relations 
with the villagers of Mauperthuis, in which he 
Was quartered. The greater portion of the vil- 
lagers appear to have been old ladies. 

Quentin’s landlady herself, he wrote home, was 
“at least as old as the hills,” with gold-rimmed 
spectacles and apple cheeks. She regarded him at 
first with deep suspicion, thawing a little when 
she found he talked French. 

But what won her over completely,” wrote 
Quentin, “was her dog. When I first came in I 
Was greeted with furious barkings and growlings. 
By a strong mental effort, I succeeded in showing 
no outward and visible signs of my inward and 
spiritual doubt and walked on past him. That 
night as I was sitting reading the old lady ap- 
peared and with her the dog, who solemnly 
acvanced, wagged his tail and laid his head on 


my knee to be patted. After that mark of canine 
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confidence the old lady and I became fast friends, 
and now I am Monsieur Quentin, and a privi- 
leged person.” 

He soon became friends with all the other old 
ladies: his fellow officer tells how he would visit 
from cottage to cottage in true neighborly fash- 
ion; nor was he ever too busy to listen to a 
grievance or a tale when one of them came to see 


im. 

He would lay down his pen, put his paper 
aside, and chat about the weather or whatever 
the old lady wanted to chat about. It would be, 
“Ah, Madame Labrosse, and have you heard yet 
from the husband of your daughter Blanche?” 
“But no, Meestair Roussefel’, I have received no 
letter; it is two weeks, and I fear that —” “On 
the contrary, one should not give up hope. He 
will arrive soon.” “Ah, Meestair Roussefel’, I of 
it hope well.” 

In the cottages, he never failed to note the 
prized medals, photographs and “brevets,” or cer- 
tificates, of any sort of achievement, oftenest 
= of the dancing class, that adorned the 
walls. 

“Ah, what is it that I see?’’ Quentin would 
say. “A dancing brevet, en effet. How it is gentil, 
hein?” 

“And madame would cross her hands on her 
lap and smile, and after a ‘Je vous en prie’ to 
express her unworthiness of such exalted favor 
she would explain that her Henri, who is now 
on the Verdun sector, was a dancer the most 
unique, the most magnifique, the most charmant, 
and a whole lot of adjectives that I don’t know, 
having no French-English dictionary about me.” 

Roosevelt would go round thus from house to 
house, and the old ladies would beam upon him 
and after he was gone would exchange gossip 
about him. He had told them so-and-so, he had 
done so-and-so, he had praised highly the pictures 
of the baby of one’s niece, had the son of the 
most great Tedd-ee. 

When the news came of her lodger’s death, his 
landlady, who was one of the oldest ladies in the 
village,—her back was bent almost double, but 
she was able to get round with a stick and she 
had never missed her round of gossip until the 
day Quentin was killed,—shut herself up in her 
house for a whole day. When she came out, she 
was in deep mourning, and her face was very sad. 
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A SACRIFICE WORTHY OF 
THE NAME 


HE word “sacrifice’ gains new meaning 

when we think of the story that is told 

about the three hundred children who were 
selected to receive the charity of an Armenian 
orphanage. 

So small an amount of food had reached the 
American relief workers in charge of the or- 
phanage that they could give almost nothing 
even to the three hundred. Each child got only a 
small piece of bread and a few walnuts twice 
a day. Of course the food did not nearly satisfy 
their hunger, but it was enough to keep them 
alive. 

When the children learned that there were 
hundreds more in the near-by villages who could 
receive nothing at all they voluntarily gave up 
the walnuts. Before each meal they dropped their 
nuts into a sack in one corner of the room, and 
when it was full some one of them would carry 
it to the frantic crowd in the street. Could there 
be a more generous sacrifice than that? 
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A FINAL ARGUMENT 


CUSTOMER of a big New York bank 
A had renewed a note twice, and upon the 
last occasion had promised the banker 
positively that he would pay it when the term 
expired. However, when the day of payment was 
drawing near, the customer came in and asked 
that it be renewed again. The banker told him it 
was impossible to grant his request and reminded 
him of his promise to pay. 
“For how long is it you hef been in the bank- 
ing beeznass?”’ inquired the borrower. 
“T have been a banker for over twenty years,” 
replied the president. 
“Sure; but before that you was in some utter 
beeznass, yes?” 
“T have never been in any other business,” said 
the banker with dignity. 
“Vell,” observed the applicant for a renewal, 
“ef you kennot renew dot note you vill be to- 


morrow morning in der retail clothing beeznass.” | 4.34 aUESCHER BLOCK 
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An Important Question! 
Do You Know Why You 





Need A Complete Food? 


NAanY boys and girls don’t know that some foods 


are “lop-sided.” 
proper nutrition. 


They lack certain elements for 


It’s just the same as though you were to try to feed 
a horse on hay alone. The old horse might get plenty of 
food. But it wouldn’t nourish him very long if he had 


real hard work to do. 


Every boy and girl needs nutritious food, in order 
to build up bones and teeth, and sound, healthy nerves. 


Grape-Nuts — served with milk or cream—has all 
the food elements needed to nourish you and make you 


strong, sturdy and healthy. 


That’s one reason why you'll find Grape-Nuts served 
in nearly all the big colleges and prep schools. Because it’s 
such a health-builder and strength-builder, many col- 
lege men and prep school boys eat it at least once a day. 


Eat Grape-Nuts yourself and see if you don’t feel like 
“bucking the line” a little harder, and staying right along 
to the finish with any game that anybody wants to start. 


You’re stepping right up and shaking hands with 
Old Mother Nature every time you eat Grape-Nuts. 
Any of the fellows that have tried it can tell you this. 
And remember, you can buy Grape-Nuts today from 


your grocer. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 








= Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


True-Tone 


Saxophone 


Pfr) woocias monic 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
ELKHART, INDIANA 








¥, the Average Motorcycle Price 


Six other “big’’ motorcycles average $379 in 
price. Cleveland Motorcycle sells at half that, 
and goes 75 miles to the gallon — 15,000 miles 
on tires. 


Write 
for catalog ‘“Y.” $185 


—_—_——— 


Cleveland Motorcycle Mfg. Co. 








Cleveland, U.S. A 














Cuticura Soap 
Clears the Skin 


and Keeps it Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 

















BOYS How Would You 
ike to 
HEARN $ rind 


I have worked out a plan so that boys can sell dur- 
ing spare hours a well-known food p 


week. 
and Iam making them real salesmen—so that later 


they can build up a business of their own and have | 
a real education in salesmanship. Here is a sample 


of what my boys write me: “I sold out the first day— 
send another order as quickly as possible.” Any 
boy with red blood in his veins can become a junior 


salesman in his city for me and make money. Write | 
me to tell you what I can do for you and you for me. | 


No capital required. Write today. Direct letter to 
SALESMANACER, Specialty Sales Dept., 
377 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 





Ask your 


Storekeeper for remedy 








Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious Be 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 470S State St., Marshall, Mich. 











uct in their | 
own neighborhood —and make from $2.20 to $6.60 a | 
I call these boys my ‘“‘junior sales force’’— | 


STOVINK ‘«. 74 stove | 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Great new idea—no cement~-no 


led valve stems, no tire troubic. Tires 
extra long— ——P7 Put onin 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


THE PONS ASINORUM 
Bu. F. E. C. Robbins 
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** I’m afraid you'll have to excuse me, 
judge. It seems to have gone from 
me completely! ’’ 


N my student days, began Mr. Norris, ft 
I once helped to discipline a teacher. It was 

when I was attending the academy, and 
the teacher was a Mr. Ray, who had the 
department ef mathematics. 

He was just out of college, fine looking and 
very bright, and we all admired him—most 
of the time. 

An occasion when we did not admire him 
was one morning in our geometry class. 
George Darker was at the board, trying to 
demonstrate the proposition that the angles 
at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. 
George was not a bright student, and that 
day he was unusually slow and uncertain. 
Pretty soon Mr. Ray’s patience gave out. 

“Now do use a little reason,” he said 
sharply. “Side AB in triangle ABD and side 
AC in triangle ACD are equal, aren’t they ?” 

“T suppose so,” George admitted doubt- 
fully. 

“Suppose so!” echoed Mr. Ray, with a look 
of disgust. “You can see as much as that, 
can’t you?” 

“T don’t know as I can,” said poor George, 
with the perspiration streaming down his 
face. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Ray angrily. “I 
can hardly be expected to furnish brains. This 
proposition,” he went on, with something like 
a sneer in his tone, “has sometimes been 
called the pons asinorum, meaning the bridge 
that a certain order of intellect can’t go over. 
It seems to have justified its title to-day.” 

Then as George found his way to his seat, 
Mr. Ray called on Miss Ridley to demon- 
strate. Laura Ridley was the star scholar of 
the class, and everyone looked up in surprise 
when she answered, “Not prepared.” 

“Do you mean to say that you cannot 
demonstrate that proposition, Miss Ridley ?” 
asked Mr. Ray sternly. 

Laura looked him straight in the eye and 
in a cold voice answered again, “Not pre- 
pared.” Mr. Ray’s face flushed, but just then 
the bell rang for the session to close. “We 
shall begin with this proposition to-morrow, 
and you will take three in advance,” he said. 

George Darker left the room at once, look- 
ing very sober, but the rest of us remained 
after Mr. Ray had gone. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Miss Ridley, that 
you couldn’t demonstrate that fortieth prop- 
osition ?” said Ed Bates, imitating Mr. Ray’s 
voice. 

“Well, no,” said Laura. “I simply was not 
prepared to recite to Mr. Ray after the way 
he treated George Darker. It was shameful! 
George is trying to make something of him- 
self under all kinds of discouragements, and 
he is entitled to kindness.” 

“Oh,” said little Fannie Dean, “I don’t be- 
lieve Mr. Ray really meant to be unkind. He 
is nervous and sometimes forgets himself.” 

“Then he needs to be reminded,” said 
Laura. “Pons asinorum, indeed! I'll tell you 
one thing; I don’t propose to cross that bridge 
myself until he comes forward and squares 
himself with George, and I think that the rest 
of you ought to take the same stand.” 

There was seldom if ever any question 


about following Laura’s lead, and, though 
Fannie Dean hung back at first, we all finally 
agreed to say, “Not prepared,” when called 
upon to demonstrate the fortieth proposition. 
Just what was to be the next step we did not 
decide. 

We were all a bit nervous when we assem- 
bled for our geometry lesson the next day; 
that is, all except George Darker, who knew 
nothing about what was going on. And just 
as the recitation was about to begin Judge 
Wharton, the chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, entered! 

The judge was a great man, and we were 
naturally anxious to appear at our best before 
him. Mr. Ray was all smiles as he announced 
that we should take up the fortieth proposi- 
tion, the figure for which was already on the 
board. Blandly he called upon Miss Dean to 
demonstrate. 

Poor Fannie flushed and hesitated; then 
she half rose from her seat and glanced at 
Laura as if for instructions. I suppose she got 
them from Laura’s eye, for presently we heard 
a scared little voice say, “Not prepared.” 

Mr. Ray looked startled, but made no com- 
ment. He called on me, and I, too, managed 
to say, “Not prepared.” And so it went 
throughout the class. Mr. Ray must have 
known that there was some kind of conspir- 
acy among us; but, though his face became 
fiery red, he made no sign as he called upon 
one after another, with the same result. 

Judge Wharton, of course, had no way of 
knowing that it was anything except a gen- 
uine case of disability. Finally he interposed. 
“T remember that proposition of old,” he said. 
“Tt used to be called the pons asinorum.” 
Then he laughed and said that he meant no 
reflection on his young friends, who he was 
sure would eventually get over the difficulty. 
“Tn fact,” he continued, “I’m in the same box, 
for I have forgotten how the demonstration 
goes. I guess we'll have to call for a little help, 
professor,” he said, smiling and turning to 
Mr. Ray. “Would you mind showing us how 
to do it?” 

It was plain that Mr. Ray did mind. His 
hand and his voice trembled when he began 
to give the theorem. It was. the first time that 
I had ever seen him show the least sign of 
embarrassment; but it was nothing compared 
with what followed. He stood staring at the 
figure on the board as if fairly dazed, and at 
last I heard him say, “I’m afraid you'll have 
to excuse me, judge. It seems to have gone 
from me completely !” 

I am sure that there was not one of the 
class who at that moment was not sorry for 
him; but it was George Darker that came to 
the rescue. 

“Why, Mr. Ray,” he called out, quite un- 
mindful of schoolroom etiquette, “you haven’t 
drawn the line AD to bisect the angle BAC.” 

“Thank you, Darker,” said Mr. Ray, step- 
ping toward the board. Then he stopped and 
turned to him. “Can’t you demonstrate it for 
us ?” 

George went forward, and in a very few 
minutes the pons asinorum had been safely 
crossed. I do not know how much midnight 
oil he had burned, but he certainly knew the 
fortieth proposition this time. 

“A very fine demonstration!” said the 
judge. “I didn’t realize that this young man 
hadn’t been called upon. There is at least one 
mathematician in the class.” 

“This isn’t exactly an exercise in geometry, 
judge,” said Mr. Ray quickly; “it is a lesson 
of quite another kind. The fact is that yes- 
terday in an unguarded moment I said some 
disagreeable and uncalled-for things to one of 
the class who had trouble with this same 
proposition, and to-day the other members 
have taken their own way of showing their 
displeasure. Circumstances have helped to 
make the punishment more complete than 
they expected. On the whole I think they are 
not to be blamed. At any rate I bow to their 
correction, and I offer my sincere apologies to 
the pupil whom I mistreated. 

“And now,” he continued with his custom- 
ary smile, “suppose we try to show Judge 
Wharton that we do know something of 
geometry, after all.” 

We all tried our best not only to redeem 
ourselves with the judge but to show our 
good will toward our teacher. Peace was hap- 
pily restored, and I believe that it was never 
afterwards seriously interrupted. 
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Offer closes March 4. Only a 
Last Chance few days left in which to get 


Mrs. Porter’s latest book on these FAVORABLE TERMS 


HER FATHER’S 
DAUGHTER—— 


by GENE STRATTON - PORTER 
Author of Freckles, Laddie, A Girl of the Limberlost, etc. 
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ER FATHER’S 
DAUGHTER 

is the story of a girl, the 
daughter of a great nerve 
specialist, who to rest his 
own nerves took the girl 
with him on camping 
and fishing trips from 
childhood, and drilled 
her in the lore of the 
desert, the canons, the 
mountains and the sea. 
After his death, needing 
money, she conceives 
the idea of starting a 
unique department in 
a modern magazine, 
and carries on the work 
under an assumed name 
while attending school. 





























Applause for Gene Stratton-Porter has been expressed 
in the purchase of nine million copies of her works. 
Her Father’s Daughter is delighting both the lovers 


of her Nature books and the admirers of her fiction. 
An RR Mi 





The energetic, joyous way that Linda Strong wins the 
heart of everyone in Lilac Valley will carry you in a 
spell of delight to the fairyland of nature which Gene 
Stratton-Porter has truthfully pictured for the environ- 
ment of her new, lovable girl character. None of her 
books will linger in your memory longer than Her 
Father’s Daughter. None brings you a bigger message 
of truth and loyalty. 


How to Get This Book Free 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. Send us either one new sub- 
scription, or two renewal subscriptions, for The Youth’s 
Companion, with $2.50 for each, and we will present you 
with a copy of Gene Stratton-Porter’s newest and best 
story, Her Father’s Daughter, sending the Book to you 
postpaid. This is the author’s copyrighted edition which 
cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.75 net. 


IMPORTANT.—This Book is given only to our present subscribers 
to pay them for soliciting Companion subscriptions. A new sub- 
scription is one that increases the number of our subscribers by 
placing the paper in a home where it has not been taken the past 
twelve months—all other subscriptions are renewals. 
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LUSTERS of delicate light blue blos- 

soms, in size and color like the Forget- 
me-not, borne on long slender stems. 
Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. Ex- 
quisite with cut flowers. 

Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas- 
sive feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
till frost. 

Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
new types and colors never offered. 

ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine. 


Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of all, 
large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 
berries and special novelties. Values exceptional. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world 
Made under our new and ex- 
4 clusive Internal Hydraulic 
| Expansion Process thatelim- 
ii inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
| sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 

Write for booklet fully describing thisnew 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-UnitedTire Co. 


Dept. 175. Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa. 




















New Ruffled Gladioli 


Send for fine catalog of 56 pages 

showing 19 varieties in colors. 
Best cultural information is 
given, including directions for 
growing show flowers. No 
otherGladioli equal these; you 
can’t afford to be without them 
y in your garden next summer. 
> Send today for the catalog—free. 

A. E. KUNDERD 
The Originator of the 
Ruffled Gladiolus 

ua é Box 54, Goshen, Indiana, U.S. A. 


$2.50 Cash Commission 


for Selling $6.00 box seeds. #5.00 in Gold Special 
Prize, Other Premiums. 5c. Packets. Every buys. 
Quick, on, money. We trust you. Order yours TODAY. 








CENTRAL SEED HOUSE, East St. Louis, Ill. 


FREE CATALOG Siu Sanucnaee oes. 





ANO NUMBER IN CLASS. 
Either pin aed. made with any 3 let _ 
fj tersand 2 figures, oneor two colors enamel, 
Silver plate, 20% ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
} silver, 400 ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog. 
"3 BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
99 309 Bastian Bldg. Rochester,N.Y. © 


PLAYS — 


A Catalogue of SELECTED PLAYS; also Dialogues, 
Monologues, Minstrel Material, Songs. Orders filled 
ey: Send for FREE CATALOGUE to 

- R. HELLENER & CO., Atchison, Kansas. 

























For trial a sample of our New Style 
Copley, if you send 2 cents for postage 
and state size wanted. 


ReversibleCollar Co., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 


GLASS CLOT 


Catalog FREE. TURNER BROS. "Bladen, Neb. 








A transparent water- 
— ~—— as efficient 
r hotbeds. 
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ba YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
ated weekly paper for all the family. 
Ke subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 





tries. Entered at = Post, Ones, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the gent 

1 be discontinued at the end of the time 
p by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be Gesnowterare by change 
in the expiration date foll oe the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of Mine subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
—— bo ress Money Order, Re po Letter or 

raft. No other way by ‘mail i 

Jae oo the name of the Post ¢ Gunes to which 

your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your ugmne cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in eve: 

ase, be addressed to The Editors. A personal 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders madé payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











SCROFULA 


CROFULA is the form of tuberculosis that 

attacks the lymph glands, especially the 

glands of the neck. Although it is found 
most often in children, it is by no means con- 
fined to them. Physicians now refer to the disease 
as “tuberculous glands,” but the ordinary person 
continues to call it scrofula. 

When a child is suffering from enlarged glands 
that tubercle bacilli have caused it is anemic and 
weak, a condition that used to be called scrofu- 
lous until it was recognized to be the condition 
that always prevails when tubercle bacilli are at 
work in the body. Although tuberculosis may 
attack any of the glands, it is more likely to 
choose those of the jaw and the neck than any 
others, for it is easy for disease germs to reach 
the glands of the jaw and the neck through the 
nose, the mouth and the throat. Therefore, a 
good physician will examine the child to find out 
by what opening the germs are entering. They 
may be entering through a discharging ear or 
a diseased tonsil or an abscessed tooth or even 
through some sore spot on the neck or the face 
or the scalp. It is only reasonable to suppose that 
the opening must be closed before other treat- 
ment can accomplish anything. 

Besides preventing further infection, the physi- 
cian can do other things to help his patient. 
When it is clear that a gland is enlarging rapidly 
or that pus is forming the best and quickest 
treatment is surgical and will often prevent dis- 
figuring scars. When surgical treatment is post- 
poned the parts should be given rest, local 
applications under the doctor’s directions—not 
amateur poultices—should be applied, and in 
general everything possible should be done to 
build up the health of the patient. The X rays 
are helpful in certain cases. 
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IN THE DARK ROOM 


“7 CAN’T understand God. I can’t understand 
what good it does to pray to Him.” The 
girl’s eyes were half frightened, half defiant. 

“You mean—your father?” Miss Phelps asked 
quietly and with evident sympathy. 

Alice nodded. “He suffers so!” she cried. “It 
seems so cruel of God, when father has been so 
splendid all his life. And lots of people who 
aren’t good have things easy.” 

It was the old cry of humanity, but the girl 
did not realize that; for her the world was the 
room in which her father was fighting his last 
great battle. 

“Has your father ever complained?” Miss 
Phelps asked. 

“Oh, no!” the girl cried sharply. “I almost 
wish he would sometimes. It seems as if it would 
be easier to bear.” 

“T know. And yet you’re proud of him.” 

At Miss Phelps’s words Alice looked at her 
with bewildered pain. “Don’t you think my bulbs 
are beautiful this year?” Miss Phelps asked. To 
talk about flowers when her father was dying! 

“A year ago,” continued Miss Phelps, “my 
bulbs were an utter failure. When I asked the 
florist the reason he said it was because I had 
kept them in my window; they won’t start unless 
they are kept in the dark at first.” 

Still Alice was pained and bewildered, and 
Miss Phelps said gently, “Don’t you see, dear? 
What God cares about is not pleasant, comfort- 
able lives, but victorious ones, for souls that no 
suffering or misfortune can defeat. Lives that are 
going to be strong have to be put in the dark not 
once but again and again. It is in the dark that 
the strong roots are formed. Isn’t this pride in 
your father the result of the way he has met hard 
things all his life?” 

“But, Miss Phelps, it’s so terrible for me to 
see him suffer!” 

“Yes; but isn’t it possible that the agony of 
seeing him suffer may be Alice Lane’s dark 
room?” 

Alice’s eyes, startled now, met her friend’s ten- 
der ones. 

“Your father is content to obey his Captain’s 


orders. And his daughter isn’t going to be less 

loyal. She will march with him step by step.” 
Alice’s head was up now. She was not going 

to fail her father—or the Captain he loved so 


much 
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EMERGENCY MOTOR OIL 


OW we all enjoy stories with a resourceful 
hero! No cornered hero of romance ever 
showed more ingenuity than Mr. Roy 

Chapman Andrews showed when he ran out of 
motor oil on the Gobi Desert. We quote Mr. 
Andrews’s exploit as he narrates it in Natural 
History: 

We were returning to Kalgan from Urga, the 
capital of Mongolia, when we made our dis- 
covery. Since the oil had all leaked out of the 
cans, and we could not go much farther, we were 
debating what to do. Then as our car swung over 
the summit of a rise we saw the white tent and 
the grazing camels of an enormous caravan. Of 
course Mongols would have mutton fat; why not 
use that for oil? 

The caravan leader assured us that he had 
plenty, and in ten minutes a great pot of fat was 
warming over the fire. We poured it into the 
motor and proceeded merrily on our way, but 
there was one serious obstacle to our enjoying 
that ride. We had had little food for some time 
and were very hungry, and when the engine began 
to warm a most tantalizing odor of roast lamb 
rose from the car. Shortly I imagined that I 
could even smell mint sauce. 

On another occasion when we were without 
cup grease for the cars Mrs. Andrews: sacrificed 
all the cold cream and vaseline that she had pre- 
pared for a summer in the field. We also sub- 
stituted Mongol cheese with good results. 
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A MIRAGE ON THE SIDEWALK 


IRAGES are not confined to the sea and 

the desert. In Science Dr. F. W. Mc- 

Nair describes one that he saw on the 
sidewalk in a city: I was walking eastward on a 
cement sidewalk on a street running nearly east 
and west, and moving up a moderate grade that 
joins a nearly level stretch of walk. On reaching 
a point that brought my eye slightly above the 
level portion, and at which normally the level 
stretch would have been seen in its entire length, 
but much foreshortened, I observed instead what 
appeared to be a stretch of clear dark water cov- 
ering the entire width of the walk and brilliantly 
reflecting moving persons and other objects in 
sight beyond it. 

The sky was clear, the air cool, the sun high. 
It was about 3 p.m., local time. There was a 
moderate breeze. The angle of observation was 
very small, probably not above three degrees. A 
step or two either east or west, and the water 
was gone, but within the proper limits the illu- 
sion was definite and continuing. The Weather 
Bureau report for the day indicates that approxi- 
mately thirty feet above the spot where the 
mirage was observed the air temperature was 
about 60° Fahrenheit and the humidity about 


63°, 
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PECULIARITIES OF A MILLIONAIRE 


HERE was nothing eccentric about Theo- 

dore N. Vail, but he had certain little pecu- 

liarities of manner. From his biographer, 
Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, we learn that for one 
thing he was absent-minded. 

Once, says Mr. Paine, when Mr. Vail was 
starting on one of his many trips to the Pacific 
Coast and had invited his niece to accompany 
him he turned to her abruptly at the moment of 
departure. “Well, good-by, Kate,” he said. “I’m 
sorry you’re not coming with me.” 

Her prompt reply that she was going both 
startled and amused him. 

His thoughts seemed always to require some 
sort of physical outlet. When listening to anyone 
he had a habit of making small pencil drawings 
—curlicues, geometrical shapes and letters care- 
fully shaded. They showed that he was interested 
in what was being said. When he was not inter- 
ested he would pull out a handkerchief and fold 
and refold it on his knee down to the smallest 
subdivision. Those who knew him could easily 
tell when he was not enjoying a situation, for 
then the handkerchief would invariably appear, 
and the folding continue until the suffering ended. 
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DROWNED IN A FISH STORY 


JOCOSE contributor to Outdoor Life is the 
author of the most delightful “fish story” 
we have read in a long while. 

An interesting experiment, he says, was tried 
some time ago with an ordinary salt-water her- 
ring. The fish was put into a large bowl of salt 
water, and every day a small quantity of it was 
removed and an equal quantity of fresh water 
substituted until eventually the herring lived and 
thrived in purely fresh water. 

The owner was so much pleased with the suc- 
cess of the experiment that he then began daily 
to remove a small quantity of water from the 
bowl until it was empty. The herring seemed to 
do very well without it, and, since it was so 
lively in the empty bowl, the owner had to put 
it into a cage. 

There it lived happily, hopping from perch to 
perch, just like a bird, until one day some sudden 
noise upset and startled it, and it fell into, the 
water trough and was drowned, 
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AW, RED HANDS, painfully 

chapped from dishwashing 

and other housework — are 

quickly relieved by the gener- 
ous use of soothing 


“Men 


Ateam mee under i seete Ay 


Dry the hands, rub Menthola- 
tum into the skin, and the 
healing, antiseptic action will 
Temove the trouble and keep 
‘them soft. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25e, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 














Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


4417-143 


MAKES AN EXPERT OF 
EVERY AMATEUR GARDENER 


The Easier and Better . 
Way to Plant A Garden 
With PAKRO Seedtape you plant 


a whole row at a time, eliminat-- 

ing thinning out and transplant- > 

ing, and saving time, labor and 3 

seeds. Rows grow straight and strong, : é 

presenting a beautiful appearance. Results guaran-" . 

teed or money back. To new customers we will mail two 

10-cent packets of PAKRO Seedtape earliest vegetables,-> 
Radish and Lettuce, for 10 cents. Write today for the 
PAKRO Garden Annual in four, colors—a 

wonderful guide to better gardens. {: it’s free. 


American Seed & Seedtape Co. $ 
. , 2Main St., Madison, N. J. sept: 



































| Dont worry about your 
complexion when blotches, 
roughness, redness 
and other skin 
defects are quickly 
relieved by 


RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 


D ener ” 


choice of 44 eolors and sizes 














of famous Ranger Bi Bicycles, Factory- 
to-Rider lets you buy at wholesale j 
prepaid. from maker 


save small menthly 
Hanger to a better bicycle’ than you 


yr 


Le 


any p! 
ires equi Tampa, borne. Thee! — 
Prot. og NO MONEY. any wane for - big, illus: 
“aed CY cle ¢ ‘Compan 


Mead< Dept. “7 50 Company if Sis 
TYPEWRITING » Pais asa 
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a\P cakiast 
scious Dessert 


BALE GR 


me , 





a ge 
en SP te 


Hkat do [care | 
for snow or sleet. 
Ny tuminy 15 full of 


CREAM o WHEAT.” 


Painted by James Leslie Wallace for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright by Cream of Wheat Co. 





